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A LET- 



LETTER* 

TO 

A Young Clergymaii 

Lately Entered Inte 

HOLY ORDERS. 

tkiliM, jati.g, i7i9-ao< 

S I R, 

ALTHOUGH k Was agairift my 
knowledge or sidvice, that you en- 
tered into holy otdefs under the prefent 
difpofitions ofmarikitid towstidsthtciufcif 
yet fince it is riOw fUppofed too late to 
, tecedc, (at leaft according to the general 
pradice and opinion) I cannot forbear of- 
fering toy thoughts to you upon this ncW 
condition of life you are engaged in« 

* Thi* ought to be tead mity tie read ^itdpleaftireMd 
by all the young clergymen advantage bv the oldeft and 
in the three kingdoms, and moft exunpUry divines. 

Orrtryt 

Vol. IV. B 1 ^qs^^i. 



2 A LETTER TO 

I could heartily wifh, that the circum- 
flances of your fortune had enabled you to 
have continued fome years longer in the 
univerfity, at leaft till you were ten years 
{landing; to have laid in a competent 
flock of human learning, and fome know- 
ledge in divinity, before you attempted 
to appear in the world : for I cannot but 
lament the common courfe, which at 
lead nine in ten of thofe, who enter into 
the miniflry, are obliged to run. When 
they have taken a degree, and are confe- 
quently grown a burden to their friends, 
who now think themfelves fully difcharg- 
ed, they get into orders as foon as they 
can, (upon which I fhall make no remarks] 
firfl folHcit a readerfliip, and if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a cunu^ 
here in town, or elfe are fent to be aih 
fiflants in the country, where they pro- 
bably continue feveral years (many of them 
their whole lives) with thirty or forty 
pounds a year for their fupport : till fome 
biihop, who happens to be not over- 
flocked with relations, or attached to fei- 
vourites, or is cc«itent to fupply his dipcefe 
without colonies from England^ beftows 

upon 
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Upon them fbme ihconfldetable benefice^ 
when it is odds they aire already encum- 
bered with a numeroui family. I would 
be glad to know, what intervals o( life 
filch perfons can poffibly let apart for the 
improvement of their minds ; oi* which 
way they could be furnifhed with bodks, 
the library they brought with them from 
their college being uflially not the mofi 
numerous, or judicioufly chofen. If fuch 
gentlemen arrive to be great fcholars, it 
muft, I think, be either by means fuper- 
natural, or by a method altogether out of 
any road yet known to the learned. But 
I conceive the faft diredly otherw^, and 
that many of them lofe the greateft pari 
of the fmall pittance they received at the 
univerfity. 

I take it for granted, that you intend 
to purfue the beaten track, and are al- 
ready defirous to be ieen in a pulpit; 
only I hope you will think it proper to 
paw your quarentine among fome of the 
defblate churches five miles round this 
town, where you may at leaft learn to 
read and to Jpeaky before you venture to 
expofc your parts in a city-congregation ; 

B 2 YVQX. 



4 ALETTERTO 

not that theie are better judges, but be- 
caufe, if a man muft needs expofe his 
foUy, it is more fafe and difcrect to do fo 
before few witnefles, and in a fcattered 
neighbourhood. And you will do well, 
if you can prevail upon fome intimate 
and judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him with the utmoft 
freedom to give you notice of whatevq: 
he fhall find amifs either in your voice or 
gefture ; for want of which early warn- 
ing many clergymen continue defedive, 
and fbmetimes ridiculous, to the end of 
their lives. Neither is it rare to obferve 
among excellent and learned divines a 
certain ungracious maimer, or an unhap- 
py tone of voice, which they never have 
been able to fhake ofF. 

I could likewife have been glad, if you 
had applied yourfelf a litde more to the 
ftudy of the Englifh language, than I fear 
you have done ; the negled whereof is 
one of the moft general defeds among 
the fcholars of this kingdom, who feem 
not to have the leaft conception of a ftyle, 
but run on in a flat kind of phrafeology, 
often mingled with barbarous terms and 

expreflions 



A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 5 

expreilions peculiar to the nation : neither 
do I perceive that any perfon either finds 
or acknowledges his wants upon this head, 
or in the leaft dcfires to have them fup- 
plied. Proper words in proper places 
make the true definition of ^a ftyle. But 
this would require too ample a difquifi- 
tion to be now dwelt on : However, I ihall 
venture to name one or two faults, which 
are eafy to be remedied with a very finall 
portion of abilities. 

The firft is the frequent ufe of obfcure 
terms, which by the women are called 
hard words, and by the better fort of 
vulgar Jim language ; than which I do 
not know a more univerfal, inexcufable, 
and unneceflary miftake among the cler- 
gy of all diflindions, but efpecially the 
younger praditioners. I have been curi- 
ous enough to take a lift of feveral hun- 
dred words in a fermon of a new beginner, 
which not one of his hearers among a 
hundred could poflibly underftand ; nei- 
ther can I eafily call to mind any clergy- 
man of my own acquaintance, who is 
wholly exempt from this error, although 
many of them agree with me in the diflike 
B 3 ^S. 



6 A LETTER TO 

of the thing. But I am apt to put my« 
(elf in die place of the vulgar, and think 
many words difficult or obfcure, which 
the preacher will not allow to be fo, be- 
caufe rhofe words are obvious to (cholars. 
I believe the method obferved by the fa- 
mous lord Falkland^ in fomc of his writ- 
ings, would not be an ill one for young 
divines : I was afTurcd by an old perfbn 
of quality, who knew him well, that 
when he doubted whether a word were 
perfedtly intelligible or no, he ufed to 
confult one of his lady's chambermaids, 
(not the waitingwoman, becauie it was 
poflible fhe might be convcrfant in ro- 
mances) and by her judgment was guided 
whether to receive or rejed it And if 
that great pcrfon thought fuch a caution 
neccflliry in trcatifcs oficrcd to the learned 
world, it will be furc at leaft as proper 
in fcrmons, where the mcaneft hearer is- 
funpolcd to be concerned, and where very 
often a lady's chambermaid may be al- 
lowed to equal half the congregation, 
both as to quality and underftanding. 
But I know not jiow it comes to pafs, 
Umt profeflbrs i|i moft arts and fcjencesi 
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are generally the woril qualiHed to ex- 
plain their meanings to thofe, whdue not 
of their tribe: a common farmer (hall 
make you underftand in three words, that 
his foot is out of joints or his collar-bone 
brohn \ wherein 9.furgeon^ after a hundred 
terms of art, if you are not a fcholar, 
fhall leave you to fcek. It is frequently 
the fame cafe in law, phyfick, and even 
many of the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that among 
bard words I number likewife thofe, which 
are peculiar to divinity as it is a fcience, 
becaufe I have obferved feveral clergymen, 
otherwife little fond of obfcure terms, yet 
in their fermons very liberal of thofe, 
which they find in ecclefiaflical writers, 
as if it were our duty to underfland them ; 
which I am fure it is not. And I defy 
the greatefl divine to produce any law ei- 
ther of God or man, which obliges me to 
comprehend the meaning of omnifcience^ 
omniprefence^ ubiquity^ attribute^ beatifick 
viftojty with a thoufand others fb frequent 
in pulpits, any more than that of excen- 
tricky idiojyncrajy, entity y and the like. I 
believe I may venture to infifl further, 

B 4 that 
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that many terms ufed in holy writ, JKirti-' 
cularly by St. Faul^ might with more dif- 
cretion be changed into plainer (peecb, 
except when they are introduced as part 
of a quotation. 

I am the more earned in this matter, 
becaufe it is a general complaint, and the 
juftefl in the world. For a divine hath 
nothing to (ay to the wifefl congregation 
of any parifli in this kingdom, which he 
may not exprefs in a manner to be undcr- 
ftood by the mcaneft among them. And 
this afTertion muil be true, or eUe God 
requires from us more than we are able to 
perform. However, not to contend whe-» 
ther a logician might pofllbly put a cafe, 
that would ferve for an exception, I will 
appeal to any man of letters, whether at 
lead nineteen in twenty of thofe perplex- 
ing words might not be changed into eafy 
ones, fuch as naturally firft occur to ordi-r 
iiary men, and probably did fb at firft to 
thofe very gentlemen, who are {o fond of 
the former. 

We are often reproved by divines from 
the pulpits on account of our ignorance 
Ia things facrcd, and p^haps with juftice 

enough 5 
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enough : however, it is not very reafbna- 
ble for them to exped, that common men 
fhould underdand expreffions, which are 
never made ufe of in cotnmon life. No 
gentleman thinks it fafe or prudent to fend 
a fervant with a meflage, without repeat- 
ing it more than once, and endeavouring 
to put it into terms brought down to the 
capacity of the bearer : yet after all this 
care, it is frequent for fervants to miftake, 
and fometimes occafion mifunderfland- 
ings among friends. Although the com- 
mon domefticks in fome gentlemens fe- 
milies have more opportunities of improv- 
ing their minds, than the ordinary fort 
of tradefmen. 

It is ufiial for clergymen, who are taxed 
with this learned defed, to quote Dr. 
I'tllotfony and other famous divines, in 
their defence, without coniidering the dif-. 
ferencc between elaborate difcourfes upon 
important occafions, delivered to princes 
or parliaments, written with a view of 
being made publick, and a plain fermon 
intended for the middle or lower fize of 
people. Neither do they feem to remem- 
ber the many iterations, additions, and 

expunging? 
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ezpungings made by great authon in thole 
treatiies, which they prepare for the pub- 
lick. Beiides, that excellent prelate abovc- 
mendoaed was 1010^11 to preach after a 
miich more popular manner in the dtf" 
congregations : and if in thofe parts <^ 
his works he be any where too obfcure for 
the underflandings of many, who may 
be fuppoTtd to have been his hearers, it 
ought to be numbred among his omi/Hons. 
The fear of being thought pedants hath 
been of pernicious confequence to young 
divines. This hath wholly taken many of 
them off from their feverer (ludies in the 
univerfjty; which they have exchanged 
for plays, poems, and pamphlets, in or- 
der to qualify them for tea-tables and 
cojffee-houfes. This they ufually call fxh- 
ifte converfatioTty knowing the world, and 
reading men inftead of booh. Thefe ac- 
complifliments, when applied in the pul- 
pit, appear by a quaint, terfe, florid ilyle, 
rounded into periods and cadencies, com- 
monly without cither propriety or mean- 
ing. I have liftencd with my utmoft at- 
tention for half an hour to an orator of this 
fpecies, without being able to undcrftand, 

much 
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much lefs to carry away one fingle fen- 
tence out of a whole fermon. Others to 
fhew that their ftudies have not been con- 
fined to (ciences, or ancient authors, will 
talk in the ftile of a gaming ordinary, and 
% White Friers, when I fuppofe the hear* 
crs can be little edified by the terms of 
palming, Jhuffling, biting, bamboozling, and 
the like, if they have not been (bme- 
times converfant among pickpockets and 
iharpers. And truly, as they fay, a man is 
known by his company, fb it fhould feem, 
that a man's company may be known by 
his manner of expreffing himfelf, either in 
publick affemblies or private converfation. 
It would be endleis to run over the 
feveral defeds of flyle among us: I fhall 
therefore fay nothing of the mean and the 
paultry, (which are ufually attended by 
xhicfujiian) much lefs of the Jlovenly or /«- 

% The ftile of [f^ite Fritrs power and right to proteft the 

was that of iharpers, bullies, perfons of debtors, whereby 

and other fugitives from the the place became filled wim 

law. This precindl in 1609 lawleCs refugees of all forts, 

obtained from king James a, who grew to fuch a heighth 

charter of exemption from of wickednefs and impudence^ 

parifli, ward, and city offices, that it was found neceflary in 

except in the militia: being King ff^tUiam's time by zHk 

poflefled thereof, the inhabi- of parliament to fupprefs and 

Xt^QXa claimecl afterwards a bring them to juftice. 

decent^ 
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decent. Two things I will juft warn you 
againft : the firft is, the frequency of flat 
unneceflary epithets ; and the other is, 
the folly of ufing old thread-bare phrafes, 
which will often make you go out of your 
way to find and apply them, are naufeous 
to rational hearers, and will feldom ex- 
prcfs your meaning as well as your own 
natural words. 

. Although, as I have already obferved, our 
englijh tongue is too little cultivated in this 
kingdom^ yet the faults are nme in ten 
owing to affedation, and not to the want 
of underflanding. When a man's thoughts 
are clear, the propereft words will generally 
ofFer themfelves firfl, and his own judg- 
ment will dired him in what order to 
place them, fo as they may be beil under- 
ftood. Where men err againfl this me- 
thod, it is ufually on purpofe, and to 
fhew their learning, their oratory, their 
politenels, or their knowledge of the world. 
In fhort, that limplicity, without which 
no human performance can arrive to any 
great perfcdion, is no where more emi- 
nently ufeful than in this. 

I nave been confidering that part of ora- 
tory, 
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tdry, which reUtes to the moving of the 
jiailions: this I obferve is in dteem and 
pradice among fomc church-divines, as 
well as among all the preachers and hearers 
of the fanatick or enthufiaflick ftrain. I 
will here deliver to you (perhaps with more 
freedom than prudence) myopinion upon 
the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and 
Rome^ Demoflhems and Cicero^ though 
each of them a leader (or as the Greeks call- 
ed it, a demagogue) in a popular ftate, yet 
feem to differ in their practice upon this 
branch of their art: the former, who had 
to deal with a people of much more polite- 
nefs, learning, and wit, laid the greatefb 
weight of his oratory upon the fb^ngth 
of his arguments offered to their under- 
flanding and reafbn: whereas 7«//k confi- 
dered the difpofitions of a fincere, more ig- 
norant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwel- 
ling almoft entirely on the pathetick part. 

But the principal thing to be remember- 
ed is, that the conflant defign of both thefe 
orators in all their fpeechcs was to drive 
fomc one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or acquital of an accufed per- 

fon^ 
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ion, a perfuafive to war, the enforcing of 
a law, and the like: which was determin-^ 
ed upon the {pot, according as the ora-^ 
tors on either fide prevailed* And here 
it was often found of abfolute neceflity to 
inflame or cool the paflions of the audi-> 
cnce; efpecially at RDme, where TuUy 
fpoke, and with whoie writings young 
divines (I mean thofe among them who 
read old authors) are more converiant 
than with thoie of Demofthenety who by 
many degrees excelled the other, at leaf): 
as an orator. But I do not fee how this 
talent of moving the paflions can be of 
any great uie towards direding chriftian 
men in the conduct of their lives, + at 
leaft in thefe mrthern climates, where I 
am confident the fbongefl eloquence of 
that kind will leave few imprefTions upcm 
any of our fpirits deep enough to lafl till the 
next morning, or rather, to the next meal. 
But what hath chiefly put me out of 
conceit with this moving manner of preach- 
ing, is the frequent difappointment it 

t This difitiafive againft an tion of their proper obje£ls in 

attempt to move the paiHon!! proper language } but ^at 

M not intended to cenfurethofe cant onlj', by which hypo» 

difcourfes) by which hjipe and critcs afieiifl to be melted into 

par are excited by anexhibi- tears, fee p. i6. 

meets 
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meets with. I know a gentleman, who 
made it a rule in readings to fkipover all 
fentences where he fpied a noteof admi-^ 
ration at the end. I believe thofe preach- 
ers, who abound in* f/;]^i60^M/i/, if they 
look about them, would find one part of 
their congregation out of countenance, and 
the other adeep, except perhaps an old fe- 
male beggar or two in the ifles, who (if th^ 
be fincere) may probably groan at the Ibuna. 

Nor is it a wonder, that this expedient 
fhould fo often mifcarry, which requires 
fo much art and genius to arrive at any 
perfcdionin it; as every man will fina, 
much Iboncr than learn, by confulting 
Cicero himfelf. 

I therefore entreat you to make ufe of 
this faculty (if you be ever fo unfortunate 
as to think you have it) as (cldom, and 
with as much caution as you can, clfe I 
may probably have occaiion to fay of you, 
as a great })erfon faid of anotlier upon this 
very fubjed. A lady afked him, coming 
out of church, whether it were not a very 
moving diicouril* } yesy faid he, / was ex^ 
tremely ferry y for the man is my friend, 

* E^iphtntma is a figure in rhttorici, fignifjiing » fcnten- 
tioua Liiid of cxdamatiun. T£ 
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If in company youoflfer fomething fof 
a jeft, and no-body feconds you in your 
own laughter, or feems to reliili what you 
laid, you may condemn their tafte, if you 
pleafe, and appeal to better judgments; 
but in the. mean time, it muft be agreed, 
you make a very indifferent figure: and 
it is, at leaft, equally ridiculous to be 
difappointed in endeavouring to make o- 
ther folks grieve, as to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reaibn may pofllbly 
operate upon the mind, both of a learned 
and ignorant hearer as long as they live^ 
and will edify a thou^d times more than 
the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a 
whole congregation, if you were lure to 
attain it. 

If your arguments be ftrong, in God*9 
name offer them in as moving a manner 
as the nature of the fubjed will properly 
admit, wherein reaibn and good advice 
will be your fafeft guides; but beware of 
letting the pathetick part fwallow up the 
rational: for I fuppofe philofophers have 
long agreed, that paflion fliould never 
prevail over reafon. 

As I take it, the two principal branchesi 

of 
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of preaching are^ firft to tell the peopld 
what is their duty, and then to convince' 
them that it is fb. The topicks for both 
thefe, we knoW) are brought from firip^ 
ture and reafon. Upon the former, I 
wifh it were often praftifed to inflru£b the' 
hearers in the limits, extent, and compafsi 
of every duty ; which requires a good deal 
of ildll and judgment: the other branch 
is, I think, not fo difficult. But what I 
would offer upon both, is this, that it 
feems to be in the power of a reafonablef 
clergyman, if he will be at th6 pains, to 
make the moft ignorant man comprehend 
what is his duty, and to convince him by 
arguments drawn to the level of his un^ 
derftanding, that he ought to perform 
it. 

But I mufl remember that my defijgn 
in this papgr^ wa« not fo much to infbxidfc 
you in your bufinefs either as a clergyman^ 
or a preacher, as to warn you againft fome 
mifbkes,^ which are obvious to the generali** 
ty of mankind) as well as to me j and we, 
who are hearers, may be allowed to have 
fome opportunities in the q>Kility of being 
danders- by' Only, perhaps, I may now 

C a^a 
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again tranrgre^ by defiring you to cx- 
prefs the heads of your divifions in as (iw 
and clear words as you pofiibly can; o- 
therwije, I and many thouiand others 
will never be able to retain them, nor. 
confcquently to carry away a fyllable of 
thefermon. 

I Ihall now lAention a particular, whcre- 
ui your whole body will be certainly a- 
gamft me, and the laity, almofl to a man, on 
my fide. However it came about, I cannot 
get over the prejudice of taking fome little 
offence at th^ clergy for perpetually read'- 
kig their fermpns; perhaps my frequent 
hearing of fixeigners, who never make 
ufe <^ notes, may have added to my dif- 
guft. And I cannot but think, that what- 
ever is read, differs as much from what 
is repeated without book, as a copy does 
from an original. At the iame time I aoi 
highly fenfrble, what anextream difficultjr 
it would be upon you to alter this mediod; 
and that, in fuch a cafe, your fermons 
would be much lefs valuable than they are, 
for want of tiriie to improve and corrc«9; 
them. I would therefore gladly come to 
a cpmpromife with you in this matter. I 
r ,-- ■ ' .. knew 
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knew a clergyman of fome dUlindioni 
who appeared to deliver his lermon with- 
out looking into his notes, which when I 
complimented him upon, he afHired me, 
he could not repeat fix lines ; but his me- 
thod was to write the whole (ermon in a 
large plain hand, with all the forms of 
margin, paragraph, marked page, and the 
like; then on Sunday morning he took 
care to run it over five or fix times, which 
he could do in an hour j and when he de- 
livered it, by pretending to turn his face 
from one fide to the other, he would (in 
his own expreflicm) pick up the lines, and 
cheat his pccmle by making them believe 
he had it all by heart* He farther added, 
diat whenever he happened by negled to 
omit anyof thefecircumflances, the vogue 
of die parijh was, our doEior gave us but 
an indifferent fermon to-day. Now among 
us many clergymen Z.&. fbdireftly contrary 
to this method, that from a habit of fav- 
ing time and paper, which they acquired 
at the univeruty, they write in fb diminu- 
tive a manner, with fuch frequent blots 
and interlineations, that they are hardly 

C 2 able 
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able to go on without perpetual hefitati- 
ons or extemporary expletives : and I defire 
to know, what can be more inexquiable, 
than to (ee a divine and a fcholar at a lois 
in reading his own compoiitions, which 
it is fuppofed he has been preparing with 
much ^/3:/;7j and thought for the inftrudion 
of his people. The want of a little more 
care in this article is the caufe of much 
ungraceful behaviour. You will obferve 
fbme clergymen with their heads held 
down from the beginning to the end, with- 
in an inch of the cushion, to read what 
is hardly legible: which, befides theun^ 
toward manner, hinders them from mak-r 
ing the beft advantage of their voice: o- 
thers again have a trick of popping up and 
down every moment from their paper tq 
the audience, like an idle fchool-boy pn a 
repetition day. 

Let me intreat you therefore to add one 
half crown a year to the article oi paper \ 
to tranfcribe your fermons in as large and 
plain a manner as you canj and either 
make no interlineations, or change the 
whole leaf; fw we^ your hearers, would 

rather 
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rather you fhouldbe lefscorredl, than per- 
petually ftammering, which I take to be 
<Mic of the vfor^folecifms in rbetorick. And 
laftly, read your fermon once or twice a 
day for a few days before you preach it: 
to which you will probably anJwer fbmc 
years hence, that it was but juH finijhed^ 
when the lafl bell rang to church: and I 
fhall readily believe, but not excuie you. 

I cannot forbear warning you in the 
moft earneft manner againft endeavouring 
at wit in your fermons, becaufe, by the 
ftrideft computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you have none j and be- 
caufe too many of your calling have confe- 
quently made themfelves evcrlaftingly ridi- 
culous by attempting it. I remember (evcral 
young men in this town, who could never 
leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; 
and this faculty adhered to thofe gentle- 
men a longer or fhorter time, exadly in 
proportion to their feveral degrees of dul- 
nefs : accordingly, I aiti told that fome of 
them retain it to this day. I heartily wifti 
the brood wa-e at an end. 

Before you enter into the common un- 
C 3 fufferablc 
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fuflerable cant of taking all occsSiona to 
difparage the heathen philofophers^ I hope 
you will differ from Ibmeof your brethren 
by iirft enquiring, what thote pbihfopbtn 
can fay for themfclves. The iyftem of mo* 
rahty to be gathered out of the writing 
6r fayings of thofe ancient (ages, falls un> 
jdoubtedly very {hort oi that delivered in 
the gofpel, and wants, befldes, the diviilt 
&ndion which our Saviour gave to his. 
Whatever is further related by the evange- 
iifts, contains chiefly matters of fad, and 
confequently of faith ; fuch as the birth 
of Ghrifl, his being the MefGah, his mira* 
cles, his death, refiirredion, and afcenfl'* 
on : none of which can properly come un^ 
der the appellation of human wifdom, be-* 
ing intended only to make us wife unto 
^vation. And therefore in this point, 
nothing can be jufUy laid to the charge of 
^'^pkilofophrs further than that they were 
ignorant of certain fads, which happened 
long after their death. But I am deceived, 
if a better conunent could be any where 
colleded upon the moral part of the gof-^ 
pel, than from the writings of thofe excel- 
lent 
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lentmtn^ even that divine precept oflov-i- 
ing our eoemies is at large iniiued on by 
Plato^ who puts it, as I remember, into 
the mouth o( Socrates. And as to die re^ 
proach of heathenifin, I doubt they had 
Jeis of it than the corrupted Jewsy in whofe 
titiie they lived. For it is a grofs piece of 
$gnora))ce among us, to conceive, that in 
thoie pohte and learned ages even perfonis 
of any tolerable education, much k& th^ 
wifeft philofophers, did acknowledge or 
worship any more than one almighty power 
under ieveral denominations, to whom 
Kkfff allowed all thofe attributes we aicribe 
to t^ divinity: and as I take it, human 
comprehendon reacheth no further; nd«> 
thcr did our Saviour think it neceflary to 
•explain to us the nature of God, becaufe, 
M I fuppofe, it would be impofTible, with- 
out bemyvving on us other ^uculties than 
we poAefs at preibnt. But the true mifery 
of the heathen world appears to be, what 
I before mentioned, the want of a divine 
fandion, without which the didates of the 
philofophers failed in the point of authori- 
ty ; and confequendy the bidk of mankind 
lay indeed under a great load of ignorance,, 
C 4 even 
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even in the article of morality; but the 
philofophers themfelves did not. Take the 
matter in this light, and it will afford field 
enough for a divine to enlarge on by fhew- 
ing the advantages, which the chriftian 
world hath over the heathen, and the ab* 
fblute neccflity of divine revelation to 
make the knowledge of the true God, and 
the pradice of virtue more univer^d in 
the world. 

J am not ignorant, how much I difler 
in this opinion from (bme ancient Others 
in the church, who arguing againfl the 
heathens, made it a principal topick to 
decry their philofbphy as much as they 
could: which, I hope, is not altogether 
our prefent cafe. Besides, it is to be con- 
fidcred, that thofe fathers lived in the 
decline of literature', and in my judg- 
ment (who fhould be unwilling to give the 
lead offence) appear to be rather mofl 
excellent holy pcrfons, than of tranfcen- 
dent genius and learning. Their genuine 
writings (for many of them have extremely 
fufFercd by fpurious additions) are of ad- 
mirable ufe for confirming the truth of 
, ancient doArines and difcipline, by (hew- 
ing 
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ing the ftate and pradtice of the primith« 
church. But among fuch of them, as 
have fallen in my way, I do not remem- 
ber any, whofe manner of arguing or ex- 
horting I could heartily recommend to the 
imitation of a young divine, when he is to 
fpeak from the pulpit. Perhaps I judge 
too haftily ; there being feveral of them, 
in whofe writings I have made very Httle 
progrefs, and in others none at all. For I 
pcnifed only fuch as were recommended 
to me, at a time when I had more leifure, 
and a better diipodtion to read, than have 
iince fallen to my /hare. 

To return then to the heatlien philolb- 
phers: I hope you will not only give them 
quarter, but make their works a confi- 
derablc part of your ftudy. To thefc I 
will venture to add the principal orators 
and hiftorians, and perhaps a few of the 
poets: by the reading of which, youwili 
(bon difcover your mind and thoughts to 
be enlai^d, your imagination extended 
and renned, your judgment direded, 
your admiration leflened, and your forti- 
tude increafed: all which advantages muft 
peeds be of excellent ufeto adivinei whofe 

duty 
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duty it is to preach and pradiJe the con- 
tempt of human things. 

I would rayibmethinsconcaiiingquo> 
tations, wherein I think you cannot be 
too iparing, excq>t from fcripture, and the 
frimitive writers of the church. As to the 
taner, when you offer a text as a proof 
or an illuibration, we your hearers exped 
to be fairly uied, and fomedmes think we 
have reafbnto complain, efpecially of vou 
youi^er divines ; which makes us rear, 
that fbme of you conceive you have no 
more to do than to turn over a concor- 
dance, and there having found the princi^ 
pal word, introduce as much of the verfe, 
as will ferve your turn, though in reality 
at makes nothing for you. I do not al&>- 
gether difapprove the manner of inter- 
weaving texts of fcripture through the 
ilylc of your fermon, wherein however 
I have fbmetimes obferved great; inftances 
(^ indifcretion and impropriety, againft 
which I therefore venture to give you a 
Caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, 
I think they are befl brought in to con- 
firm fome opinion controverted by thofe 

who 
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who differ from us: In other cafes, wt 
give you full power to adopt the (entence 
for your own, rather than tell us, as St, 
Auftia excellently ohferves. But to menti<^ 
on modern writers by name, or ufe the 
phraie of a late excellent prelate of our 
churchy and the like, is altogether intolera«> 
ble, and for what reafon I know not, 
makes every rational hearer ^ifhamed* Of 
no better a fbmp is your heathen pbilofi- 
pher^ 9iaAfamwspoety and roman hifiorian^ 
at leafl in common congregations, who 
will rather believe you on your own 
word, than on that of Plato or Homer* 

I have lived to fee Greek and Latin 
almoft entirely driven out of the pulpit, 
for which I am heartily glad. The fre- 
quent ufe of the latter was certainly a 
remnant of popery, which never admitted 
feripture in the vulgar language ; and I 
wonder that praftice was never accord- 
ingly objeded to us by the ^aticks. 

The mention of quotations puts me in 
mind of common- place books, which 
have been long in ufe by induflrious 
young divines, and, I hear, do flill con- 
tinue (o ; I know they are very beneficial 

to 
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to lawyers and phyficians, bccaufe they 
are collections of fads or cafes, where- 
upon a great part of their feveral facul- 
ties depend ; of thefe I have feen feveral, 
but never yet any written by a clergy- 
man ; only fix>m what I am informed, 
they generally are extra£b of theological 
and moral fentences, drawn from eccle- 
iiaftical and other authors, reduced under 
proper heads, ufually begun, and per- 
haps finifhed, while the collectors were 
young in the church, as being intended 
for materials, or nurferies to ftock future 
fermons. You will obfervc the wife cdi- 
tors of ancient authors, when they meet 
a fentence worthy of being diftinguifhed, 
take fpecial care to have the firft w(^d 
printed in capital letters, that you may 
not overlook it : Such, for example, as 
t6e inconftamy of fortune^ the goodmfs of 
feace^ the excellency of wifdomy the cer- 
tainty of death ; that profperity makes men 
infolenty and adverfity humble ; and the 
like eternal truths, which every plough- 
man knows well enough, though he never 
heard oiAriflotle or Flato> , If theological 
common-place books be no better filled, 

I think 
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I think diey had better bie laid afide'; and 
I could vt^im, that men of tolerable intel- 
ledtuals would rather truft their own natu-^ 
ral reafbn, improved by a general convert 
fation with bobks, to. enlarge on a pointy 
which they are fuppofed alr^y to under*' 
iland. Ii a rational man reads an excel-r 
lent author with juft application, he fhaQ 
find himfelf extremely improved,, and 
pierhaps inienfibly led to imitate that au- 
thor*s perfedions, althou^ in a little 
time he fhould hot remember one word 
in the book, nor even the fubjed it hanr 
died: for books give the fame turn to 
our thoughts and way of reafoning, that 
good and ill company does to out beha*^ 
viour and convenation ; without either 
loading our memories, or making us even 
ienfible of the change. And particularly 
I have obierved in preaching, that no 
men fucceed better than thoie, who truft 
entirely to the flock or fund of their own 
reafon, advanced indeed, but not over- 
laid by. commerce with books. Whoever, 
only reads in order to tranicribe wife and 
fhining remarks, without entering intd 
the genius and fpirit of the author, as it 

is 
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m probable he will make no vety judicious 
eiOraffc) £o he will be apt to tniit to that 
coUcdion in all his compositions, and be 
mifled out of the regular way of think-* 
11^ in order to introduce thofe materials, 
which he has been at the pains to gather: 
and the produd of all this will be found 
a manifeft incoherent piece of patch- 
work. 

Some gentlemen abounding in thdr 
tiniverfity erudition are apt to fill dieir 
iermons with philo(b[^iau terms and no- 
tions of the metaphvfical or abftraded 
kind, which generally have one advan^ 
tage, to be equally underftood by the wife, 
the vulgar, and the preacher himielf. I 
have been better entertained, and more 
informed by a few pages in the pUgrims 
progrefsy than by a long diicourfe upcMi 
the will and the inteUeSi^ and JimpU or 
complex ideas, Othen again are fond di 
dilating oa matter and motion^ talk of the 
fortuitous concourfe of atoms ^ of theories^ 
zxiA phenomena', diredly againfl the ad- 
vice of St. Pauly who yet appears to have 
been converiant enough in thole kinds of 
fhidies. 

I do 
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I do not find, that you are any wliierei 
direded in the canons oratticlcs t»attempc> 
explaining the myileiiesofthe chriAian 
religion. And inaeed, fince provideooe' 
intended, there fhould be myiteiies, I do. 
not fee how it can be agreeable to ptay^ 
orthodoxy y otgoodfenfey togoaboutfijcli 
a work. For, to me, there fecou to be 
a manifeft dilemma in the cafe: if joui 
explain them, they are myfteries no longer; 
if you fail, you have laboured to no pui^ 
pofe. What I fhould think moft reafoiuH 
ble and fafe for you to do upon this ooca- 
fion, is upon Solemn days to deliver thb 
dodfcrine, as the diiirch holds it; and con-^ 
firm it by (cripture< For my port^ having 
coniidered the niatter imparddly, I can 
fee no great reaibn, which thoie gentle* 
men, you call ^free-thinkersy can have 
fer their clamour againfl religious mjC* 
teries^ fince it is plain, they were not vAf* 
vented by the cletgy, to whom they bring 
no profit, nor acquire any honour. For 
cvQty dereyman is ready, either to tdl us 
the utmoft he knows, or to confefs that 
he does not underfVand them; neither is 
it ftrange, that there (hould be myfteriq} 

in 
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in divinity, as well as in the commoneil 
ciperations of nature. 

And here I am at a lofs^ what to fay 
upon the frequent cuilom of preaching 
SLgaih^ afiei/m^ deifmy free^tbinking^ and 
the likej as young divines are particularly 
fond of doing, efpecially when they ex" 
ercife their talent in churches frequented 
by perfons of quality; which, as it is but 
an ill compliment to the audience* fo I 
am under £:>me doubt whether it anfwers 
the end* 

Becaufe perlbns under thole imputa^* 
tions are generally no great frequenters of 
churches, and fb the congregation is but 
little edified for the fake of three or four 
fools, who are pafl grace: neither do I 
think it any part oi prudence to perplex 
the minds of well-dHpofed people with 
doubts, which probably would never have 
otherwife come into their heads. But I am 
of opinion, and dare be pofltive in it, that 
not one in a hundred of thofe, who pre- 
tend to he free-thinkers y are really fb in 
their hearts. For there is one obfervation, 
which I never knew to fail, and I defire 
you will examme it in the courfe of your 

life; 
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life; that no gentleman of a liberal edu* 
cation, and regular in his morals, did c* 
ver profels himfcK 9. free-thinker : where 
then are thefe kind of people to be found ? 
among the worft part of the fbldiery, made 
up of pages, younger brothers of obicurc 
families, and others of delperate fortunes : 
or elfe among idle town-fops, and now 
and then a drunken *fquire of the coun^ 
try. Therefore, nothing can be plainer, 
than that ignorance and vice are two in- 
gredients abfblutely neceffary in the com- 
pofition of thofe you generally call ^^^- 
fhmkers, who, in propriety of (peech, 
are no thinkers at all. And fince I am 
in the way of it, pray confider one thing 
farther : as young as you are, you cannot 
but have already obferved, what a violent 
run there is among too many weak people 
againfl univerfity-education : be firmly 
aSured, that the whole cry is made up by 
thoie, who were either never fent to a 
college, or through their irregularities and 
ftupidity never made the leaft improve- 
ment, while they were there. I have above 
forty of the latter fort now in my eye ; 
feveral of them in this town, whofe Uarn" 

D ingy 
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ift^y mannersy temperance^ proUty^ good- 
fiaturey and politicks^ are all of a piece : 
others of them in the country, opprefling 
their tenants, tyrannizing over the neigh- 
bourhood, cheating the vicar, talking noi>- 
ikife, and getting drunk at the fejGlons. 
It is from fuch feminaries as thele, that 
the world is provided with the (everal 
tribes and denominations oi free-thinkersy 
who, in my judgment, are not to be re- 
formed by arguments offered to prove the 
truth of the chrijiian religion^ becauie rea-r 
(bning will never make a man corred; an 
ill opinion,' which by reafoning he nevor 
acquired : for, in the courfe of things, 
men always grow vicious, befcnre they be- 
come unbelievers ; but if you would once 
convince the town or country profligate^ 
by tppicks drawn from the view of thdr 
own quiet y reputation^ healthy and advaty- 
tagey their infidelity would fbon drop off; 
this, I confei^, is no eafy tafk, becaufe it 
is almofl in a literal ienfe, to fight with 
beafls. Now, to make it clear, that wc 
are to look for no other original of thit 
infidelity y whereof divines fb much com- 
plain^ it is allowed on all hands, that the 

people 
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ptoplc of EnglanJ are more corrupt ia 
tbdr morals^ than any other nation at thit 
day under the Jun : and this corruptioa 
is manifeftl/ owing to other caufes both 
numeroM and obvious, much more than to 
the publication of irreligious books, which 
indeed are but the coniequence of the 
former. For all the writen againft chrijf> 
tianity, £iice the revolution, have been 
of the lowed rank among men in regard 
to Uttraturgi «v/,and ^ood fenfe, and up* 
on that account wholly unqualified to 
propagate herejiesy unlefs among a people 
already abandoned. 

In an age, where every thmg di(liked 
by thofe, who think with the majority, it 
called difaffeSiiony it may perhaps be ill 
interpreted, when I venture to tell you, 
that this univerial depravation of manners 
is owing to the perpetual bandying of 
faSiions among us for thirty years pai&d $ 
when, without weighing the Motives of 
jufiice, lawy confcience, or honour, every 
man adjufts his principles to thofe of the 
party he hath chofen, and among whom 
he may befl find his own account : but 
by reafon of our frequent viciilitudes, men 
D 2 who 
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who were impatient of being out of play, 
have been forced to recant, or at leaft to 
reconcile their former tenets with every 
new fyftem of adminiftration. Add to 
this, that the old fundamental cuftom of 
annual parliaments being wholly laid afide, 
and eledions growing chargeable, iince 
gentlemen found that their country-feats, 
brought them in lefs than a feat in the 
houfe, the voters, that is tofay^ the bulk 
of the common people have been univer- 
fally feduced 'vcAobriberytferjury^ drunkenr' 
nefsy malicBy 2Xidi Jlander. 

Not to be farther tedious, or rather 
invidious, thefe are a few, among other 
caufes, which have contributed to the ruin 
pf our fmralsy and confequendy to the 
pontempt oi religion : for imagine to your- 
felf, if you pleafe, a landed youth, whom 
his mother would never fuffer to look into 
a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes, got 
into parliament, and obferving all ene- 
mies to the clergy heard with the utmoft 
applaufe, what notions he muft imbibe, 
how readily he will join in the cry, what 
an efteem he will conceive of himfelf, and 
what a contempt he mufl entertain, not 

only 
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only for his vicar at home, but for the 
whole order. ^ 

I therefore again conclude, that the 
trade of infidelity hath been taken up only 
for an expedient to keep in countenance 
that univerfal corruption of /«<?r<7/j, which 
many other cau/es nrft contributed to in- 
troduce and to cultivate. And thus Mr, 
Hobbss faying upon reafon may be much 
more properly applied to religion : that, 
if religion mil be againji a man<, a man 
will be againfi religion. Though after all, 
I have heard a profligate offer much 
ftronger arguments againft paying his 
debts, than ever he was known to do 
againft chrifiianity ; indeed, the rcaibn 
was, becaufein that jundlurc he happened 
to be clofer prefled by the bailiff xh^cn. the 
par/on. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the mother 
oi fuperfiition^ but experience hath not 
proved it to be fo oi devotion ; for chrifiia- 
nity always made the moft eafy and 
quickeft progrefs in civilized countries. I 
mention this, bccaufe it is affirmed, that 
the clergy are in moft credit where igno- 
rance prevails, (and furcly this kingdom 
D 3 would 
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would be called the paradife of derg^ 
men, if that opinion were true) iot whidi 
they inftance England in the times of 
papery. But whoever knoweth any thing 
of three or four coituries before the refo]> 
mation, will find the Utde learning then 
ftining was more equally divided between 
die engli/h clergy and laity, than it is at 
prefent. There were feveral ^rnous law« 
yers in that period, whofe writings arc ftill 
in the highdl repute, and fome hiftorians 
and p9etsy who were not of the church. 
Whereas now-a-days our education is fb 
corrupted, that you will hardly find a 
young peribn of quality with the kaft 
tindure of knowledge, at the fame time 
that many of the clergy were never more 
learned or fo fcurvily treated. Here amoi^ 
us, at leaft, a man of letters, out c£ the 
three profeffions, is almoft a prodigy. And 
thofe few, who have preferved any rudi- 
ments of learnii^, are (except perbips one 
or two finattcrers) the clergy's friends to 
a man : and I dare aj^al to any clergy- 
man in this kingdom, whether the great- 
eft dunce in his parifh be not always the 
moft proud, wicked, fi-auduknt, and in* 
tra^bk of his £ock. I 
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I think the clergy have almoft given 
over perplexing thefhfelves and their 
hearers with abftrufe points of predefti- 
nation, eledion, and the like; at lead, 
it is time they fhould ; and therefore I 
{hall not trouble you further upon this 
head. 

I have now iaid all I could think con- 
venient with relation to your condud in 
the pulpit : your behaviour in the woria 
is another fcene, upon which I (hall readi- 
ly offer you my thoughts, if you appear to 
defire them from me by your approba- 
tion of what I have here written ; if not, 
i have already troubled you too much, 
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ESSAY* 

O N T HE 

FATES OF CLERGYMEN. 

TH E RE is no talent fo ufcful to- 
wards rifing in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, 
than that quality generally poflcfled by 
the dulleft fort of men, and in common 
fpcech called difcretion\ a ipecies of low- 
er prudence, by the afliftance of which 
people of the meaneft intclleduals, with- 
out any other qualification, pafs through 
the world in great tranquility, and with 
univcrfal good treatment, neither giving 
nor taking offence. Courts arc feldom 
unprovided of perfons under this charac- 
ter, on whom, if they liappen to be of 
great quality, moft employments even 
the greateft naturally fall, when competi- 
tors will not agree ; and in fuch promoti- 
ons no-body rejoices or grieves. The 
truth of this I could prove Xiy feveral in- 

• Thii Eflay was printed in the httUigencer N» 5. and 
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ftances within my own memory ; for I (ay, 
nothing of prefcnt times. 

And indeed, as regularity and forms are 
.of great ufe in carrying on the bufinefs of 
the world, fo it is very convenient, that 
perfons endued with this kind of difcre- 
tion fhould have that fliare, which is 
proper to their talents in the condud of 
affairs, but by no means meddle in mat- 
ters, which require gemus, learnings ftrong 
comprehenjtony quicknefs of conception^ mag- 
nanimity^ gemroRtyy fagacity^ or any o- 
ther fuperior gift of human minds. Be- 
caufe this fort of difcretion is ufually at- 
tended with a ftrong defire of money, 
and few fcruples about the way of obtain- 
ing it, with tervile flattery and fubmiflion, 
with a want of all publict (pirit or princi- 
ple, with a perpetual wrong judgment, 
when the owners come into power and 
high place, how to difpofe of favour and 
preferment, having no meafure for merit 
and virtue in others, but thofe veryfteps, 
by which themfelves afcendedj nor the 
leaft intention of doing good or hurt to 
the publick, farther than either one or 
t'other 15 likely to be fubfervient to their 

own 
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own fccurity or intereft. Thus being vM 
oi all friendfliip and enmity, they never 
complain or find fault with the times, and 
indeed never have reafbn to do Co. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as 
well as virtues, do fometimes rife in the 
court, fometimes in the lawy and fome- 
times even in the church. Such were the 
ImA Bacon, the Earl oi Strafford, Arch- 
bifhop Laud'm. the reign of Kuig Charles I. 
and others in our own times, whomlfhaU 
not name; but thefe, and many more, 
ander different princes, and in different 
kingdoms, were difgraced or hamjhed, or 
fuffered death, merely in envy to their 
virtues and {ni^enoT genius, which em- 
boldened them in great exigencies and 
diflrefles of flate (wanting a reafonable in- 
fofion of this alder manly difcretion) to at- 
tempt the fervice of their prince and coun- 
try out of the common torms. 

This evil fortune, which generally at- 
tends extrac^dinary men in the manage- 
ment of great affairs, hath been imputed' 
to divers caufes, that need not be here fet 
down, when fo obvious an one occurs; if 
what a certain writier obfervcs be true, 

that 
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that when % a great genius appears in tbt 
world y the dunces are all in confederacy a- 
gainji him. And if this be his fate, when 
he employs his talents wholly in his clofet, 
without interfering' with any man's am- 
bition or avarice J what muft he cxped, 
when he ventures out to fcek for prefer- 
ment in a court, but univerfal oppofi- 
tion, when he is mounting the ladder, 
and every hand ready to turn him off 
when he is at, the top? and in this point 
fortune generally ads direftly contrary to 
nature; for in nature we find, that bodies 
full of life and fpirit mount eafily, and 
are hard to fall, whereas heavy bodies are 
hard to rife, and come down with greater 
velocity, in proportion to their weight; 
but we find fortune every day a6ting juft 
the reverfe of this. 

This talent of difcretion^ as I have dc- 
fcribed it in its feveral adjunds and cir- 
cumftances, is no where to ferviceable as. 
XD^e clergy y to whofe preferment nothing 
is (b fataias the charadcrofwit, plite- 
ncfs in reading or manners, or that kind 

t See thff authot'i thci^hts tn vtr'uus ftJ>j*&tt tX the end 
of tbU volume. 

of 
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of behaviour, which we contrad by having 
too much converfed with perfons of high 
ftation and eminency; thefe qualificati- 
ons being reckoned by the vulgar oiall 
ranks to be marks o{ levity y which is the 
laft crime the world will pardon ina clergy- 
man: to this I may add a free manner of 
(peaking in mixt company, and too fre- 
quent an appearance in places of much 
irefbrt, which are equally noxious to fpi- 
ritual promotion. 

I have known indeed a few exceptions 
to fome parts of thefe obfervations. I have 
fecn fome of the dullefl men alive aiming 
at wit, and others with as little pretenfi- 
ons affedting politcnefs in manners and 
difcourfe ; but never being able to per- 
fuade the world of their guilt, they grew 
into confiderable flations upon the firm 
afHirance, which all people had of their 
difcretiony becaufe they were a fize too 
low to deceive the world to their own 
'difadvantage. But this I confefs is a trial 
too dangerous often to engage in. 

There is a known ftory of a clergyman^ 
who was recommended for a preferment 
by fome great men at court to an arch- 

bifhop. 
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bifhop. t His grace faid, he had heard,' 
that the clergyman ufed to play at whifi 
and fwobbers ; that as to playing now and 
then a fober game at whift for paftimc, it 
might be pardoned; but he could not 
digeft thofe wicked fwobbers; and it was 
with fome pains, that my Lord Somer's 
could undeceive him. I afk, by what 
talents we may fiippofe that great prelate 
a/cended io high, or what fort of qualifi- 
cations he would expert in thofe, whom 
he took into his patronage, or would pro- 
bably recommend to court for the govern- 
ment of diftant churches. 

Two clergymen in my memory flood 
candidates for a {ms^ free-fchool in Tork- 
Jhire^ where a gentleman of quality and 
interefl in the country, who happened to 
have a better underflanding than his neigh- 
bours, procured the place for him, who 
was the better fcholar, and more gentle- 
manly perfbn of the two, very much to 
the regret of all the parifli ; the other be- 
ing difappointed came up to London^ 
where he became the greateft pattern of 
this lower difcretion^ that I have known, 

t DoAor Teni/en, late Archbifliop of Cemtvbuty, 

and 
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and pofleiled it with as heavy intelledu- 
als ; which, together with the coldnefs of 
his temper, and gravity of his deportment, 
carried him fafe through many difficulties^ 
and he lived and died in a great ftation, 
while his competitor is too obfcure for fame 
to tell us what became of liim. 

This fpecies of difcretiotty which I io 
much celebrate, and do moft heartily re- 
commend, hath one advantage not yet 
mentioned ; it will carry a man Mt through 
all the malice and variety of parties fb 
^u-, that whatever fadion happens to be 
uppermofl, his claim is uftudly allowed 
for a {hare of what is going. And the 
thine ieems to me highly rew>nable : for 
in aU great changes the prevailing fide is 
ufiially fb tempefhious, that it wants the 
ballaft of thote, whom the world calls 
moderate meny and I call mm ofdifcretwn ; 
whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, 
drive them through the hardeft and aeepeft 
roads without danger of foundering, or 
breaking their backs, and will be fure to 
find them neither refty nor vicious. 

I will here give the reader a fhort hif- 

tory 
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tory of two cUrgymtn in Englandy the 
chaKKaers of each, and the progrefs of 
their fortunes in the world ; by which the 
force of worldly difcretion, and the bad 
confequences from the want of that virtue 
will ftrongly appear. 

CorufodeSy an Oxford ftudcnt, and a 
farmer's fon, was never abfent from pray- 
ers or ledlure, nor once out of his college 
after 7of» had tolled. He fpent every day 
ten hours in his clofet, in reading his 
courfes, dozing, clipping papers, or darn- 
ing his ftockings, which lad he performed 
to admiration. He could be foberly drunk 
at the expence of others with college ale9 
and at thofe feafons was always moil de* 
vout. He wore the fame gown five years 
without dragling or tearing. He never 
once looked into a play-book or a poem* 
He read Firgil and Ramus in the fame 
cadence, but with a very different tafle. 
He never underftood a jefl, or had the leaft 
conception of wit. 

For one faying he (lands in renown to 
this day. Being with fome other fludents 
over a pot of ale, one of the company faid 
fb many pleafant things, that the reft 

were 
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were much diverted, only Corufodes was 
iilent and unmoved. When they parted, 
he called this merry companion afide, and 
faid, <S/r, I perceive by your often fpeak- 
ing, and our friends laughingy that you 
fpoke many jefis'y and you could mt but ob- 
jerve my Jilence : buty Sir, this is my hu- 
mour ; / ne^er make ajefi my f elf nor ever 
laugh at another mans, 

Corufodes thus endowed got into holy 
orders, having by the moft extreme par- 
fimony fiived thirty four pounds out of a 
very beggarly fellowftiip, went up to Lon- 
don, where his lifter was waiting- woman 
to a lady, and (o good a follicitor, that 
by her means he was admitted to read 
prayers in the family twice a day at ten 
{hillings a month. He had now acquir- 
ed a low, oblcquious, aukward bow, and 
a talent of grofs flattery both in and out 
offeafon; he would make the butler by 
the hand; he taught the page his cate- 
chifm, and was fometimes admitted to 
dine at the fteward*s table. In fhort, he 
got the good word of. the whole family, 
and was recommended by my lady for 
chaplain to Ibme other noble houfes, by 

which 
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which his revenue (befides vails) amount- 
ed to about thirty pounds a year^ his fil- 
ter procured him a fcarf from my lord, 
who had a fmall defign of gallantry upon 
her; and by his lordfhip'sfoUicitation he 
got a ledturefhip in town of fixty pounds 
a year; where he preached conftaiitly in 
perfon, in a grave manner, with an audi- 
ble voice, a ftyle ecclefiaftick, and the 
matter (fuch as it was) well fuited to the 
intelleAuals of his hearers. Some time 
after a country living fell in my lord*s 
diljx)fal, and his lordfliip, who had now 
fome encouragement given him of fuccefs 
in his amour, bellowed the living on 
Coru/oefes, who ftill kept his Ie<Slureihip 
and refidence in town, where he was a 
conftant attendant at all meetings relating 
to charity, without ever contributing far- 
ther than his frequent pious exhortations.' 
If any women of better faihion in the 
parifti happened to be ablent from church, 
they w^re fure of a vilit from him in a 
day or two to chide and to dine with them. 
He had a feledl number of poor conftaiit- 
ly attending at the ftreet door of his lodg- 
ings, for whom he was a common follicl- 

£ tor 
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tor to liis former patronefs, dropping in 
his own half crown among the coUcdtions, 
and taking it out when he difpofed of 
the money. At a pcrfon of quality's houfc 
he would never fit down, till he was thrice 
bid, and then upon the corner of the 
moil diftant chair. His whole demeanor 
was formal and ftarchcd, which adhered 
fo clofc, that he could never fhake it off 
in his higheft promotion. 

His lord was now in high employment 
at court, and attended by him with the 
moft abjed: affiduity ; and his filler being 
gone off with child to a private lodging, 
my lord continued lus graces to CorufodeSy 
got him to be a chaplain in ordinary, and 
in due time a parifh in town, and a digni- 
ty in the church* 

He paid his curates pundually, at the 
lowed falary, and partly out of the com- 
munion-money ; but gave them good ad- 
vice in abundance. He married a citizen s 
widow, who taught him to put out fmall 
fums at ten per cent, and brought him 
acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. 
By her dexterity he fold the clarkihip of 
his paiifti, when it became vacant. 

He 
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He kept a miferablc houfcj but tht 
blame was laid wholly upon madam\ fox 
the good dodor was always at his 6ooh, 
or viuting the fick, or doing other offioe$ 
of charity and piety in his parifh. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy 
withamoftfandified pride; wasrigorouf^ 
ly and univerfally cenibrious upon all his 
brethren of the gown on their firft ap' 
pearance in the world, or while they con* 
tinued meanly preferred ; but gave large 
allowance to the laity of high rank or great 
riches, ufing neither eyes nor ears for theii* 
faults : he was never fenfible of the leaft 
corruption in court Sy parliaments or minif' 
triesy but made the moft favourable con- 
{b-u<5Uons of all publick proceedings ; and 
power, in whatever hands, or whatever 
party, was always fedure of his moft cha* 
ritable opinion. He had many wholefome 
maxims ready to excufe all mifcarriages of 
ftate; men are but men-, erunt vitia donee 
homines \ and quodfupra nos, nil ad nosi 
with feveral oriiers of equal weight 

It would lengthen my paper beyond 
meafure to trace out the whole fyftem of 
his condu<St ; his dreadful apprehenlions 
■ E a oJT 
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oi popery \ his great moderation towards 
diffenters of all denominations; with hear- 
ty wiflies, that by yielding fomewhat on 
both fides, there might be a general union 
among proteftants ; his fhort, itioftenfive 
fermons in his turns at court, arid the mat- 
ter exadly fuited to the prefent jundurc 
of prevailing opinions ; the arts he ufed to 
obtain a mitre by writing againft epifco* 
pacy ; and the proofs he gave of his loyal- 
ly by palliating or defending the murder 
of a martyred prince. 

Endowed with all thefe accomplifli- 
ments we leave him in the fiill career of 
fuccefs, mounting faft towards the top of 
the ladder ecclefiaftical, which he hath ^ 
fair probability to reach ; without the me- 
rit of one fingle virtue, moderately flock- 
ed with the leaft valuable parts of eruditi- 
on, utterly devoid of all tafte, judgment^ 
or genius ; and in his grandeur naturally 
chufing to hawl up others after him, whofe 
accomplifliments moft refemble his own, 
except his beloved fons, nephews, or other 
kindred,be in competition ; or laftly, except 
his inclinations be diverted by thofe, who 
have power to mortify or. farther ad- 
vance him. ' - ~ Eugenh 
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Eugenio fet out from the fame univerlit)^, 
and about the f^me time with Corufodes ; he 
had the reputation of an arch lad at fchool, 
and was unfortunately pofTcficd with a, 
talent for poetry ^ on which account he re- 
ceived many chiding letters from Iiis father 
and grave advice from his tutor. He did 
not negled his college learning, but his 
chief ftudy was the authors of antiquity, 
with a perfed knowledge in the greek and 
roman tongues. He could never procure 
himfelf to be chofcn fellow j for it was 
objeded againft him, that he had written 
verfes, and particularly fome, wherein he 
glanced at a certain reverend dodor fa- 
mous for dulnefs : that he Jiad been leen 
bowing to ladies, as he met them in the 
ftrcets ; and it was proved, that once he 
had been found dancing in a private fami-: 
ly with half a dozen of both fexes. 

He was the vounger fon to a gentleman 
of a good birth, but fniall eftate, and his 
father dying, he was driven to London to 
fcek his fortune: he got into orders, and 
became reader in a parifli-church at twenty 
pounds a year, was carried by an Oxford 
Friend to^/'/Z's coffee-houfey frequented in 
K 3 thofe 
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thofb days by men of wit, where in Ibmc 
time he had the bad luck to be diftin- 
guifhed. His fcanty falary compelled him 
to run deep in debt for a new gown and 
caflbck, and now and then forced him to 
write fome paper of wit or humour, or 
preach a fermon for ten (hillings, to fup- 
ply his neceffities. He was a thoufand times 
recommended by his poetical friends to 
great perfons, as a young man of excel-i 
lent parts, who deferved encouragement, 
and received a thoufand promifes; but 
his modefty, and a generous fpirit, which 
difdained the flavery of continual applica- 
tion and attendance, always difappointed 
him, making room for vigilant dunces, 
who were fure to be never out of fight. 

He had an excellent faculty in preach- 
ing, if he were not fometimes a litde too 
refined, and apt totruft too much to his 
pwn way of thinking and reafoning. 

When upon the vacancy of preferment 
he was hardly drawn to attend upon fome 
promifing lord, he received the ufual an- 
fwer, that he came too late, for it had 
been given to another the very day before. 
And h? had only this comfort left, that 

every 
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every body laid, it was a thoufand pities, 
fomething could not be done for poor 
Mr. Eugenio. 

The remainder of his ftory will be 
dilpatched in a few words : wearied with 
weak hopes, and weaker purfuits, he ac- 
cepted a curacy in Derbyjhire of thirty 
pounds a year, and when he was five and 
rorty, had the great felicity to be perferred 
by a friend of his father's to a vicaridge 
worth annually fixty pounds, in the moft 
defert parts of Lincolnpire^ where, his 
Ipirit quite funk with thofc reflections that 
folitude and difappointments bring, he 
married a farmer's widow, and is ftill alive 
utterly undiftinguifhed and forgotten, on- 
ly fbme of the neighbours have accidental- 
ly heard, that he had been a notable man in 
his youth. 
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FROM frequently refleding upon the 
courfeand method of educating youth 
in this and a neighbouring kingdom, with 
the general fuccefs and confequence there- 
of, I am come to this determination, that 
education is always the worfe in proporti-* 
pn.to the wealth and grandeur of the 
parents ; nor do I doubt in the leaft, that 
if the whole world were now under the 
dominion of one monarch (provided I might 
be allowed to chufe 'where hefhould fix the 
feat of his empire) the only fon and heir 
of that monarch would be the worfl 
educated mortal, that ever was bom iincc 
the creation ; and I doubt, the fame pro- 
portion will hold through all degrees and 
titles, from an emperor downwards to 
the common gentry, 

• This Effajr w^ alfo printed |n tli< Inullfgmtr N» IX, 

I do 
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I do not fay, that this has been always 
the cafe ; for in better times it was diredly 
otherwife, and a fcholar may fill half his 
greek and roman fhelves with authors of 
the nobleft birth, as well as higheft vir- 
tue : nor do I tax all nations at prefent 
with this defed, for I know there are fome 
to be excepted, and particularly Scotland^ 
under all the difadvantages of its climate 
and foil, li that happineis be not rather 
owing even to thofe very difadvantages. 
What is then to be done, if thisrefledion 
muft fix on two countries, which will be 
moft ready to take offence, and which of 
all others it will be leafl prudent or fafe to 
offend? 

But there is one circumftance vet more 
dangerous and lamentable: for i^ accord- 
ing to the pojiulatum already laid down, 
the higher quality any youtn is of, he is 
in greater likelyhood tobe worfe educated ; 
it behoves me to dread, and keep far from 
the verge oifcandalum magnatum, 

Retrading therefore that hazardous ^^/^ 
tulatumy I fhall venture no further at pre- 
fent than to fay, that perhaps fbme addi- 
tional care in educating the fons of nobili- 
ty 
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ty and principal gentry might not be ill 
employed. If this be not delivered with 
foftnefs enough, I muft for the future be 
filent. 

In the mean time, let me aflc only two 
queftions, which relate to England. I aflc 
firft, how it comes about, that for above 
fixty years paft the chief conduft of af- 
fairs hath been generally placed in the 
hands of new-men, with very (ew excepti- 
ons? The noblcft blood of E^g-Z^W having 
been (hed in the grand rebellion, many 
great families became extind, or were 
fupported only by minors : when the king 
was reftored, very few of thofe lords re- 
mained, who began, or at leaft had im- 
proved, their education under the reigns 
of King James, or King Charles I. of which 
lords the two principal were the marquis 
of Ormond, and the earl of Southampton. 
The minors had, during the rebellion and 
ufurpation, either received too much tinc- 
ture of bad principles from thofe fanaticlc 
times, or coming to age at the reftorati- 
on, fell into the vices of that diflblute 
reign. 

Idate from this ara the corrupt me- 
thod 
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thod of education among \is, and the con- 
fequence thereof, the neceffity the crown 
lay under of introducing newmen into the 
chief conduift of publick affairs, or to the 
office of what we now call prime minifters ; 
men of art, knowledge, application and 
insinuation, merely for want of a fiipply 
among the nobility. They were generally 
(though not always) of good birth, fome- 
times younger brothers, at other times 
fuch,who although inheriting good cftates, 
yet happened to be well educated, and 
provided with learning. Such under that 
king were Hydey Bridgeman^ Clifford, 
OJborn, Godolphiity AJhley-Cooper : few 
or none under the fhort reign of King 
James II ; under King Williamy Som- 
mers, Mount ague, Churchily Vernon^Boyle, 
and many others: under the Queen, Har- 
leyy St. John, Harcourt, Trevor^ who 
indeed were perfons of the beft private 
families, but unadorned with titles. So 
in the following reign, Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole was for many years prime minifter, 
in which poft he ftill happily continues : 
his brother Horace is ambaflador extraor-^ 
dinary to France, Mr. Addijon and Mr, 
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Craggs^ without the leaft alliance to fup* 
port them, have been fecretaries of Hate. 
If the fads have been thus for above fixty 
years paft (whereof I could with a little far- 
ther recolledion produce many more in- 
(lances) I would afk again, how it hath 
happened, that in a nation plentifully a- 
bounding with nobility, fo great fhare in 
die moft competent parts of publick ma- 
nagement hath been for fo long a period 
chiefly entrufted to commoners, unlefs 
Ibme omiflions or defeds of the higheft 
import may be charged upon thofc, to 
whom the care of educating our noble 
youth had been committed? For, if there 
be any difference between human crea- 
tures in the point of natural parts, as we 
ulually call them, it fhould feem, that 
the advantage lies on the fide of children 
born from noble and wealthy parents ; the 
fame traditional floth and luxury, which 
render their body weak and effeminate, 
perhaps refining and giving a freer motion 
to the fpirits, beyond what can be ex- 
peded from the grofs, robufl iffue of 
meaner mortals. Add to this the peculiar 
advantages, which all young noblemen 

poflbfs, 
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jjoffefs by the privileges of their birth. 
Such as a free accefs to courts, and a uni-^ 
verfal deference paid to their perfons. 

But as my lord Bacon chargeth it for a 
fault on princes, that they are impatient 
to compals endsy without giving themfelves 
the trouble of confulting or executing the 
means 'y fo perhaps it may be the difpofi- 
tion of young nobles, either from the in- 
dulgence of parents, tutors and governors 
or their own inactivity, that they expe£t 
the accomplijhments of a good education, 
without the leaft expence oitime ox Jiudy 
to acquire them. 

What 1 faid laft, I am ready to retraft ; 
for the cafe is infinitely worfej and the 
very maxims fet up to diredl modern educa- 
tion, are enough to deftroy all the feeds 
of knowledge, honour, wifdom and vir- 
tue among us. The current opinion pre- 
vails, that the ftudy of Greek and Latin 
is lofs of time; that publick fchools, by 
mingling the fons of noblemen with thofe 
of the vulgar, engage the former in bad 
company ; that whipping breaks the fpirits 
of lads well born ; that univerfities make 
young men pedants; that to dance, fence,- 

fpcak 
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ipeak french^ and know how to behave 
yourfelf anuKig great peribns of both fexes, 
comprehends the whole duty of a geTUk- 
man, 

I cannot but think, this wife fyftem of 
education hath been much cultivated a- 
mong us by thofe worthies of the army, 
who during the lafl war, returning from 
Flanders at the dole of each campaign, 
became the didators of behaviour, drefs, 
and politenefs to all thofe youngfters, 
who frequent chocolate-cofFee-gaming- 
houfes, drawing-rooms, operas', levees 
and aflembHes ; where a colonel by his 
pay, perquifites and plunder, was quali- 
fied to outfhine many peers of the realm ; 
and by the influence of an exotick habit 
and demeanor, added to other foreign ac- 
complifhments, gave the law to the whole 
town, and was copyed as the flandard-* 
pattern of whatever was refined in drefs, 
equipage, converfation, ordiverfions, 

I remember in thofe times an admired 
original of that vocation fitting in a cof- 
fee- houfe near two gentlemen, whereof 
one was of the clergy, who were engaged 
in Ibme difcourfe, that favoured of learn- 
ing.* 
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ing. This officer thought fit to interpofe, 
and profefUng to deliver the fentiments of 
his fraternity, as well as his own (and pro- 
bably he did fo of too many among them) 
turned to the clergyman, and fjwkcin the 

following manner, * D n me^ doEioTy 

Jay what you willy the army is the onlyfchool 

for gentlemen. Do you think my lord 

Marlborough beat the French with Greek 

and Lidn} D—n me, afcholar when he 

comes into good company y what is he but an 

afs f D n mey I would be glad by G—d 

to fee any of your fcholars with his tmtnSy 
and his verbsy and his philofophyy and trigo^ 
mmetryy what a figure he would make at. 
afiege or blockade y or rencountering 

D n mey &c. After which he proceeded 

with a volley of military terms, lefs figni- 
ficant, founding worfe, and harder to be 
underftood than any, that were ever coined 
by the commentators upon Arijlotle, I 
would not here be thought to charge the 
foldiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions, of 
which 1 have known many j buthdwevcr 

• See the poom called tht grand ^*Jiin i$haud. Vol. VII. . 

the 
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theworft example, efpccially in a great 
majority, will certainly prevail. 

I have heard, that the late earl of Oxford 
in the time of his miniftry never palled 
by Whites chocolate-houfe (the common 
rendezvous of infamous fharpers and no- 
ble cullies) without bellowing a curfe upon 
that famous academy, as the bane of half 
the englijh nobility. I have likewife been 
told another paflage concerning that great 
minifter, which, becaufe it gives a humo- 
rous idea of one principal ingredient in 
modern education, take as followeth. Le 
Sack the famous french dancing-mafter, in 
great admiration, afked a friend, whether 
it were true, that Mr. Harley was made 
an earl and lord treafurer ? and finding it 
confirmed, faid; welly I wonder what the 
devil the queen could fee in him', for I at- 
tended him two years, and he was the great- 
eji dunce that ever I taught. 

Another hindrance to good education, 
and I think the greateft of any, is that 
pernicious cuftom in rich and noble fami- 
lies of entertaining french tutors in their 
houfes. Thefe wretched pedagogues are 
enjoyned by the fatlier to take fpccial care, 

that 
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that the boy fhall be perfed in hisfre^&t 
by the mother, thatmafier muft not walk 
till he is hot, nor be fufFcred to play with 
other boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor 
daub his cloaths, and to Tee the dancing- 
mafter attends conftantly, and does hift 
duty; fhe further infifts, that the child 
be not kept too long poring on his book^ 
becaufe he is fubjed to fore eyes, and of 
a weakly conftitution. 

By thefe methods the young gentle- 
man is in every article as fully accompli- 
fhcd at eight years old, as at eight and 
twenty, age adding only to the growth of 
his perfon and his vice ; fo that if you 
ihould look at him in his boyhood through 
the magnifying end of a peripe6tive, and 
in his manhood through the other, it 
would be impoflible to fpy any difference; 
the fame airs, the fame ftrutt, the fame 
cock of his hat, andpofture of his fword, 
(as far as the change of fafhions will allow) 
the fame underftanding, the fame com^ 
pafs of knowledge, with the very fame 
abfurdity, impudence, and impertinence 
of tongue. 

He is taught from the nurfery, that ho 
F mull: 
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fliuft inherit a great eflatc, and hath no 
lieed to mind his book, which is a leflbi^ 
he ffever fofgfets to the ^nd of his life. Hift 
chief folhce fs to fteal down, and play at 
fpan-faf thing with the page, or yourig 
i)lack-a-moor, or little favourite foot-boy, 
one of which is his principal confident and 
bofom-friend. 

There is one young % lord in this town, 
who, by an unexampled piece of good 
fortune, was miraculoufly fnatched'out 
of the gulph of ignorance, confined to a 
publick fchool for a due term of yeard, 
Wdl whipped when he defervcd it, clad no 
'better than his comrades, and always their 
play-fellow on the fame foot, had no pre- 
cedence in the Ichool, but what was givch 
him by his merit, and loft it whenever 
he was negligent. It is well known, how 
many mutinies were bred at this unpre- 
cedented treatment, what complaints a- 
monghis relations, and other ^r«^/ ones 
of both jfexes; that his ftockings withfil- 
ver clocks were raviflied from him ; that 
he wore his own hair; that his drefs waa 

X The author is fuppofcd to mean the Lord VifcOuat 
MonUaJfill of Irtland, 

undiftin- 
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tindiftinguiflaed; that he was not fit to 
appear at a boll or aflembly, nor fuffereci 
to go to either : and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty, that he became qualified for his 
preient removal, where he may probably 
ibe farther perfecuted, and po/Iibly wim 
fuccefs, if the firmnefs of a very worthy 
governor, and his own good difpofitions 
will not prefcrve him. I confefs, I can- 
not but wifh, he may go on in the way 
he b^an, becaufe I have a curioiity to 
know by fo fingiilar an experiment, whe- 
ther truth, honour, juftice, temperance, 
courage, and good icnfe acquired by a 
fibo9l and college education may not pro- 
vince a very tolerable lad, although he 
fhould happen to fail in one or two of thole 
accompliikments, which in the general 
vogue are held fo important to the finifh- 
ing of a gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an academical 
education to have been exploded in pub- 
lick aifemblies; and have heard more 
than one or two perfons of high rank de- 
clare, they could learn nothing more at 
Oxford and Cambridge^ than to drink ale 
and fmoak tobacco.; wherein I firmly bc- 

F 2 lieved 
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lieved them, and could have added fomc 
hundred examples from my own obferva- 
tion in one of thofe univerfities; but they 
all were of young heirs fent thither only 
for form; either from fchools, where they 
were not fuffered by their careful parents 
to ftay above three months in the year ; or 
from under the management oifrench fa- 
mily-tutors, who yet often attended them 
to their college to prevent all poflibility of 
their improvement : but I never yet knew 
any one perfon of quality, who followed 
his ftudies at the univerfity, and carried 
away his juft proportion of learning, that 
. was not ready upon all occafions to cele- 
brate and defend that courfe of education, 
and to prove a patron of learned men. 

There is one circumftance in a learned 
education, which ought to have much 
weight, even with thofe who have no learn- 
ing at all. The books read at fchool and 
colleges are full of incitements to virtue, 
and difcouragements from vice, drawn 
from the wifeft reafons, the ftrongeft mo- 
tives, and the mofl influencing examples. 
Thus young minds are filled early with 
an inclination to good, and an abhorrence 

of 
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of evil, both which cncreafe in them, ac- 
cording to the advances they make in 
literature; and although they may be, 
and too often arc, drawn by the tempta- 
tions of youth, and the opportunities of a 
large fortune, into fome irregularities, when 
they come forward into the great world, 
yet it is ever with reluctance and com- 
pun<ftionof mind; becaufe their byafs to 
virtue ftill continues. They may ftray fomc- 
times out of infirmity or compliance ; but 
they will foon return to the right road, and 
keep it always in view. I fpcak only of 
thofc exccflcs, which arc too much the 
attendants of youth and warmer blood; 
for as to the points of honour, truth, juf- 
tice, and other noble gifts of the mind, 
wherein the temperature of the body hath 
no concern, they are feldom or ever known 
to be wild. 

I have engaged my felf very unwarily 
in too copious a fubjed for fo (hort a pa- 
per. The prefent fcope I would aim at, is 
to prove, that fome proportion of human 
knowledge appears requifitc to thofc, who 
by their birth or fortune are called to the 
making of laws, and in a fubordinate way 

F 3 to 
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to the execution of them; and that &ch 
knowledge is not to be obtained without 
a miracle under the frequent, corriaptj 
and {bttifh methods of educating thofe, 
who are bom to wealth or titles. For I 
would hiave it remembered, that I do by 
no means confine thefe remarks to young 
perfons of noble birth; the fame errors 
running through all families, where there 
is wealth enough to afford, that their fons 
(at Icaft the eldeft) may be good for no- 
thing. Why fhould my fon be a fcholar, 
when it is not intended, that he fhould live 
by his learning ? By this rule, if what is 
commonly faid be true, that money an- 
fwereth all things^ why fhould my fon be 
honefl, temperate, jufl, or charitable, fince 
iie hath no intention to depend upon any 
of thefe qualities for a maintenance ? 

When all is done, perhaps upon the 
whole the matter is not fo bad, as I would 
make it; and God, who worketh good 
out of evil, adHng only by the <M"dinary 
courfe and rule of nature, permits this con- 
tinual circulation of human things for hia 
own unfearchable ends. The father grows 
rich by avarice, injuflice, opprefTion; he 

is 
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is a tyrant in thp t^^bgi^ioojiover^vcs 
and b^ars, whofli he .^alls h}§ t^fl^nts. 
Why mould he dcflre to have qualities 
infufed into his fon, which himfelf never 
pofleflcd, or kne\y, pr found the \yant of 
in the acquidtion of his wealth ? The fon, 
bred in floth and idlcncfs, becomes a fpcnd- 
thrift, ^ cully, a profligate, and goes out 
of the world a beggar, as his father came 
in: thus the former is puni/hed for his 
own fins, as well as for thofc of the latter. 
The dung-hill, having raifed a huge mufli- 
room of fliort duration, is now fpread to 
enrich other men's lands. It i§ indeed of 
worfc confequencc, where noble families 
are gone to decay ; becaufe their titles and 
privileges ou^-liye their eftates: and pp- 
liticjans tell us, that nothing is more dan- 
gerous tQ the publick, than a numerous 
hpbility without merit or fortune. But even 
here God hath lijcewife prefcribed fome 
remedy in the order of nature ; fo many 
great families coming to an end by the 
floth, luxury, and abandoned lufts, which 
enervated their breed thorough every fucccf- 
fion, producing gradually a more effemi- 
nate r^ce wholly unfit for propagation. 
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LETTER* 

TO A 
VERY YOUNG LADY 
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MARRIAGE. 



MADAM, 

TH E hurry and impertinence of re- 
ceiving and paying viflts on account 
of your marriage being now over, you 
are beginning to enter into a courfe of life, 
yirhere you will want much advice to divert; 
you fron> falling into many errors, fop- 
peries, and follies, to which your fex is fub- 
led, I have always borne an entire friend- 
fhip to your fath^ and mother; and the 
perfon they have chofen for your hufband, 
Jiath been for fome years paft my parti- 

* Thi* Letter ougjht to be pleafure and advantage by the 
read by all new married wo- moft diftinguiflied and moft 

ineP) 9»i wiU t>« r«94 with »ccoinpliibed ladle*' 
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fcular favourite; I have long wiflied you 
might come together, becaufe I hoped, 
that from the goodnefs of your difpoiition, 
and by following the counfel of wife friends, 
you might in time make your felf worthy 
of him. Your parents were fo far in the 
right, that they did not produce you much 
into the world, whereby you avoided many 
wrong fteps, which others have taken, and 
have fewer ill impreflions to be removed ; 
but they failed, as it is generally the cale, 
in too much negledting to cultivate your 
mind; without which it is impoflible to 
acquire or preferve the friendfliip and 
efteem of a wife man, who foon grows 
weary of ading the lover and treating his 
wife like a miArefs, but wants a rea£na* 
ble companion, and a true friend through 
every ftage of his life. It muft be there- 
fore your bufinefs to qualify yourfelf for 
tiiofe offices ; wherein I will not fail to be 
your director, as long as I fhall think you 
deferve it, by letting you know how you 
are to ad, and what you ought to avoid. 

And beware of defpifing or negleding 
my inftrudions, whereon will depend not 
only your itiaking a good figure in the 

worlds 
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woifld, but your own leaj liappicue^, 3$ 
Virelt as that of the perion^wiio ought to be 
the deareft to you. 

i mufk therefore defiie you, rm the £r(l 
pkce, to be very flow in chan^g the 
modefi behaviour of a wr^/« ; It is ufual 
in young wives, before they have been 
many weeks married, to aflume a bold 
Ibrward look and manner of talking \ as if 
they intended to fignify in all companies, 
that they were no longer girls, and cqut 
fequently that their whole demeanor, be- 
fore they got a huihand, was all but a 
countenance and conftraint upon theic 
naturf: whereas, I fuppofe, if the votes 
of wife men were gathered, a very great 
majority would be in favour of thofe ladies, 
wljio, after they were entered into that 
ftate, rather chofe to double their ppatir 
on of modefty and refervednefs. 

I muft hkewife viram you ftridly againfl 
the leaft degree oifondnefi to your hufband 
before any witnefs whatfoeyer, even her 
fore your nearefl: relations, or the very 
maids of your chamber. This proceeding 
isib exceeding odious and difguMil to ^, 
who have ejther good breedmg or good 

ienle, 
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fenfe, that they affign twa very unamiable 
reafons for it ; the one is grofs hypocriiy, 
and the other has too bad a name to men- 
tion. If there is any difFercnce to be made> 
your hufband is the loweft pcrfon in com- 
pany, eitlier at home or abroad, and every 
gentleman prefent has a better claim to all 
marks of civility and diftindlion from you. 
Conceal your efteem and love in your own 
breaft, and referve your kind looks and 
language for private hours, v/hich are fo 
many in the four and twenty, that th^ 
will afford time to employ a paflion as ex- 
alted as any, that was ever defcribed in a 
french romance. 

Upon this head I fhould likewife advife 
you to differ in pradice from thofe ladies, 
who affedl abundance of uneafinefs^ while 
their huibands are abroad ; ftart with every 
knock at the door, and ring the bell in- 
ccffantly for the fervants to let in their maf- 
ter ; will not eat a bit at dinner or fupper, 
if the huiband happens to ftay out; and 
receive him at his return with luch a med- 
ley of chiding and kindnefs, and catechif- 
ing him where he has been, that a fhrew 
from BilUngfgate would be a more cafy and 
eligible companion. OC 
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Of the (ame leaven are thofe wives, 
who, when their hufbands arc gone a jour- 
ney, muft have a letter every poft upon 
Eain of fits and hyftericks; and a day muft 
e fixed for their return home without the 
leaft allowance for bufinefs, or ficknefs, 
or accidents, or weather: upon which I 
can only fay, that in my obfervation thofe 
ladies, who are apt to make the greateft 
clutter on fuch occafions, would Hberally 
have paid a meffenger for bringing them 
news, that their hufbands had broken 
their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when 
I advife you to abate a litde of that violent 
paffion {ox fine cloaths (o predominant in 
your fcx. It is a little hard, that ours, 
for whofe fake you wear them, are not 
admitted to be of your council. I may 
venture to affure you, that we will make 
an abatement at any time of four pounds 
a yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but 
allow a fuitable addition of care in the 
ckanlinefs f and fweetnefs of their perfons. 
For the fatyrical part of mankind will 

t The reader will eafily Drefmg Rom (Vol. VII.) 
perceive, that /W/ LeiUr ani wctt not wtitten in England. 
the Dcfcription of a LaJj/'s 

needs 
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needs believe, that it is not impoilible 
to be very fine and very filthy ; and that 
jthe capacities of a lady are rometimes apt 
to fall fhort in cultivating cleanlincfs and 
finery together. Ifliall only add, upon 
fo tender a fubjedt, what a pleafant gentle- 
man faid concerning a filly woman of 
quality; that nothing could make her 
fupportable but cutting off her head, for 
his ears were offended by her tongue, and 
his nofe by her hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a lofs how to advife you 
in the choice of company ^ which however 
is a point of as great importance as any in 
your life. If your general acquaintance 
be among ladies, who are your equals or 
fuperiors, provided they have nothing of 
what is commonly called an ill reputation, 
you think you are fife; and this, in the 
ftyle of the world, will pafs for good com- 
pany. Whereas I am afraid, it will be hard 
for yoii to pick out one female acquaint- 
ance in this town, from whom you will 
not be in manifeft danger of contra<9ing 
fome foppery, affedation, vanity, folly, 
or vice. Your only fafe way of converfing 
with them is, by a firm resolution to pro- 
ceed 
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ceed ia yourpra<^ceand behaviour dired- 
ly contrary to whatever they fhall fay or 
do : and this I take to be a good general 
rule, with very few exceptions. Forin- 
ftance, in the dodbines they ufually deli- 
ver to young married women for manag- 
ing thar hufbands ; their feveral accounts 
of their own condud in that particular, to 
TeCommend it to your imitation ; the re- 
j£bc£tiQn8 they make upon others of their 
fex for ading differently; their diredions, 
ihow to come off with vidory upon any 
difpute or quarrel you may have with your 
Jndband ; the arts, by which you may dif^ 
cover and pradife upon his weak fide; 
when to work by flattery and infinuation, 
when to melt him with tears, and when 
to -engage with a high hand : in thefe, 
Anda thoufand other cafes, it will be pru- 
dent to retain as many of their ledures in 
iyour memory as you can, and then deter- 
tcdac to aft in full oppoiition to them all. 
I hope, your hufband will interpofe his 
authority to limit you in the trade ofvifit- 
mg : half a dozen fools are in all confci- 
ence as many as you fhould require ; and 
it will be fufficient for you to fee them 

twice 
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trvicea'y^; fofr I think the 'ifltflBon dote 
•not cxad, that vifits^fliould 'be :paid to 
irietids, 

I advife, thatyoiir company at home 
ihouldconflftofm^n, rather t-hanVomen. 
To Iky the truth, i ^never.yct knew a to- 
lerable woman to be 'fond df her own fex. 
-Iconfefe, 'when 'both ate mi*ed and well 
chofen, and put their beft qualities fbr- 
ivard, there ntty^be ah intercourfeof civili- 
ty andlgood-will; -which, Vith the additi- 
•onof fome degreeof fenfe,cah make conr- 
verfation or any amufement agreeable. But 
•a'knot of ladies, got together^ thiomielves, 
^a very fchool of impertinence and detrac- 
tion, and it is'well if thofe be the worft. 

Let your men'^cquaintdnce be of ydur 
Tiufband'^ chfcride, and not recommended 
to you by any fhe^-companions ; becaufe 
'they will certainly ftx a coxcomb upon 
you, and it willxoft you fome time and 
Ipdns, before you can arrive at the know- 
ledge of diftinguifhing fuch 'a one from a 
nian of fenfe. 

Nevfcr take a favourite waiting-maid 
-into your cabinet- council, to entertain 
you with hiftories of thofe ladies, whom 

fhe 
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ihc hath formerly fcrved, of their diveft 
iions and their drefles ; to infinuate how 
great a fortune you brought, and how 
little you are allowed to Iquander ; to ap- 
peal to her from your hufband, and to be 
determined by her judgment, becauTe you 
are fure it will be always for you ; to re- 
ceive and difcard fervants by her appro- 
bation or diflike; to engage you, by her 
infinuations, in mifunderftandings with 
your beft friends ; to reprefent all things 
in falfe colours, and to be the common 
emiflary of fcandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be 
to gain and preferve the friendfliip and 
efteem of your hujband. You are marri- 
ed to a man of good education and leam- 
ing, of an excellent underflanding, and 
an exad tafte. It is true, and it is hap- 
py for you, that thefe qualities in him are 
adorned with great modefty, amoft amia- 
ble fweetnefs of temper, and an unufual 
difpofition to fobriety and virtue: but 
neither good-nature nor virtue will fuffer 
him to efteem you againfl his judgment ; 
and although he is not capable of ufing 
you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing 

indifferent 
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indifFerent and perhaps contemptible^ un-« 
lefs you can fupply the lofs of youth and 
beauty with more durable qualities. You 
have but a very few years to be young and 
handfome in the eyes of the World j and 
as few months to be fo in the eyes of a 
huiband, who is not a fool ; for I hope 
you do not ftill dream of charms and rap- 
tures, which marriage ever did, and evet 
will, put a fudden end to. Befides, yours 
was a match of prudence and common 
good-liking, without any mixture of that 
ridiculous pafliort, which hath no being 
but in play-books and romanced. 

You muft therefore ufe all endeavour* 
to attain to fome degree of thole accom- 

J>lifhments, which your hufband moft Va* 
ues in other people, and for which he 
is moft valued himfelf. You muft irti- 
prove your mind by clofely purfuing fuch 
a metm)d of ftudy^ as I fhall diredl or ap- 
prove of. You muft get a colledion of 
hiftory and travels, which I will rccorti- 
mend to you, and fpend fome hours every 
day in reading them ^ and making extradts 
from them, if your memory be we.ik. 
You muft invite perfons of knowledge 

G and 
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and underftanding^to an acquaintance with 
you, by whoie converfation you may learn 
to corrcS: your tafle and judgment ; and 
when you can bring yo\melf to compre- 
hend and relifh the good fenfe of odiers, 
you will arrive in time to think rightly 
your felf, and to become a reafonable and 
agreeable companion. This muft produce 
in your hufband a true rational love and 
efteem for you, which old age will not 
diminiih. He will have a regard for your 
judgment and opinion in matters of the 
greateft weight; you will be able to enter- 
tain each other without a third perfbn 
to rdieve you by finding difcourfe. The 
endowments of your mind will even make 
your perfon more agreeable to him; and 
when you are alone, your time will not lie 
heavy upon your hands for want of iomQ 
grilling amulement 

As little refped as I have for the ge- 
nerality of your fex, it hath fbmedmes 
moved me with pity to fee the lady of. 
the houfe forced to withdraw immediate- 
ly after dinner, and this in families yj^hetc • 
mere is not much drinking ; as if it were 
an eftabliOied maxtm, that women are. 

uncapable 
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\inaipable of all convcrlation. In a room 
"Where both fexes meet, if the men are 
difcourfing upon any general (ubjeft, the 
ladies never think it their bufinefs to par- 
take in what pafleth, but in a Separate club 
entertain each other with the price and 
choice of lace, and fUk, and what drefles 
they liked or difapprovcd at the church 
or the play-houfe. And when you are 
among yourfclves, how naturally after 
the firft compliments do you apply your 
hands to each others lappets and ruffles 
and mantuas* ; as if the whole bufinels of 
your lives, and the publick concern of the 
world, depended upon the cut or colour 
of your drefles. As divines fay, that fbme 
people take more pains to be damned, 
than it would coft them to be faved; fo 
your fcx employs more thought, memory, 
and application to be fools, than would 
fcrve to make them wife and ufeful. When 
I refled on this, I cannot conceive you 
to be human creatures, but a fort of ipe- 
cies hardly a degree above a monkey; 
who hath more diverting tricks than any 
of you, is an animal lefs mifchievous and 
cxpenfive, might in time be a tolerable 

G 2 crltick 
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cridck in velvet and brocade, and, for 
aught I know, would equally become 
them. 

I would have you look upon finery as a 
neccflary folly ; which all great ladies did, 
whoni I liavc ever known : I do not de- 
(irc you to be out of the fafhion, but to 
be the laft and leaft in it. I exped, that 
your drcfs Hiall be one degree lower than 
your fortune can afford ; and in your own 
heart I would wifh you to be an utter 
contcnmcr of alldiftindions, which a finer 
petticoat can give you; becaufe it will 
neither make you richer, handfbmcr, 
younger, better natured, more virtuous 
or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of 
learning, though they hapjx:n to difcourfe 
of arts and fciences out of your compaft, 
yet you will gather more advantage by 
liflening to them, than fi*om all the non- 
fcnfc and frippery of your own (ex ; but 
if they be men of breeding as well as 
learning, they will feldom engage in any 
converlation, where you ought not to be a 
hearer, and in time have your part. If 
they talk of the manners and cunoms of 

the 
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the feveral kingdoms oi Europe^ of travels 
into remoter nations, of tlie ftate of their 
own country, or of the great men and 
adions of Greece and Rome ; if they give 
their judgment upon englijh and frencb 
writers cither in vcrfe or profe, or of the 
nature and Hmits of virtue and vice ; it is 
a fhamc for an englip lady not to relifh 
fuch difcourfes, not to improve by them, 
and endeavour by reading and informa- 
tion to have her fhare in thofc entertain- 
ments, rather than turn afide, as it is the 
uflial cufl:om,and confult with the woman, 
who fits next her, about a new cargo of 
fans. 

It is a little hard,that not one gentleman's 
daughter in a thouf md (hould be brought 
to read or undcrftand her own natural 
tongue, or be judge of the eadeft books, 
that arc written in it ; as any one may 
find, who can have the patience to hear 
them, when they arc difpofcd to mangle 
a play or a novel ; where the leaft word 
out of the common road is furc to difcon- 
cert them, and it is no wonder, when they 
are not fb much as taught to fpcll in their 
childhood, nor can ever attain to it in 

G 3 their 
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their whole lives. I advife you therefore 
to read aloud, more or leTs, every day to 
your hufband, if he will permit you, ov 
to any other friend (but not a female one) 
who is able to fet you right ; and as for 
ipelling, you may compa^ it in time by 
making collections from the books you 
read, 

I know very well, that thoie who aro 
commonly called learned women, havQ 
lofl aU manner of credit by their imper-* 
tinent talkativenefs and conceit of them- 
felves; but there is an eaiy remedy foe 
this, if you once confider, that after aU 
the pains you may be at, you never cai| 
arrive in point of learning to the perfe^oii 
of a fchool-boy. The reading I would ad-. 
vife you to, is only for improvement of 
your own good fcnfe, which will never fail| 
of being mended by difcretion. It is ^ 
wrong method, and ill choice of books, that 
piakesthofe learned ladies juft fo muchthQ 
worfe for what they have read : and there- 
fore it fhall be my care to direct you bet'- 
ter, a tafk for which I take myfelf to be 
)iot ill quahfiedj becaufe I have fpent 
piore ti?nejj and have liad more oppo?-^ 

t^^ities 
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tunities than many others to ohfare and 
difcover, from what fources the various 
follies of women are derived. 

Pray obierve, how infigniiicant things 
are the common race of ladies, when 
they have pafled their youth and beauty; 
how contemptible they appear to the men, 
and yet more contemptible to the younger 
part of their own fex ; and have no relief,but 
in pa/Iing their afternoons in vi(its, where 
they are never acceptable; and their 
evenings at c^ds among each other; 
while the fi^rmer part of the day is fpent 
in fpleen and envy, or in vain endeavours 
to repair by art and drefs die ruins of time. 
Whereas I have known ladies at fixty, to 
whom all the polite part of the court and 
town paid their addrefles without any 
fiuther view, than that of enjoying the 
pleafure (^ their converfation. 

I am ignorant of anyone quality, that is 
amiable in a man, which is not equally Co 
in a woman: I do not except even mo- 
defty and gentlenefs of nature. Nor do I 
know one vice or folly, which is not 
equally deteftable in both. There is in- 
deed one infirmity, which is generally al- 
G 4 lowed 
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lowed you, I mean that of cowardice; yet 
there fhould feem to be fomethirig very 
capricious, that when women profefs their 
admiration for a colonel or a captain on 
account of his valour, they fhould fancy 
it a very graceful becoming quality in 
themfelves to be afraid of their own ftia- 
dows J to fcream in a barge, when the 
weather is calmefl, or in a coach at the 
ring; to run from a cow at a hundred 
yards diflance ; to fall into fits at the fight 
of a fpider, an earwig, or a frog. At 
leafl, if cowardice be a fign of cruelty, (as 
it is generally granted) I can hardly think 
it an accomplifhment fo defirable, as to be 
thought worth improving by aflredtation. 

And as the fame virtues equally become 
both fexes, fo there is no quality, where- 
by women endeavour to diflinguifh them- 
felves from men, for which they are not 
jufl fo much the worfe, except that only 
of refervednefs ; which however, as you 
generally manage it, is nothing elfe but 
afFedlation or hypocrify. For, as you can-^ 
not too much difcountenancethofe of our 
fex, who prefume to take unbecoming 
liberty before youj fo you ought to be 

wholly 
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wholly unconftrained in the company of 
deferving men, when you have had fuffi- 
cient experience of their difcretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a 
tribe of bold, fwaggering, rattling ladies, 
whofe talents pafs among coxcombs for 
wit and humour ; their excellency lies in 
rude choquing expreflions, and what they 
call running a man dcwn* If a gentleman 
in their cft^mpany happens to have any 
blemifh in his birth or perfon, if any mis- 
fortune hath befiillen his family or himfelf, 
for which he is afhamed, they will be fure 
to give him broad hints of it without any 
provocation. I would recommend you to 
the acquaintance of a common proftitute, 
rather than to that of fuch termagants as 
thefe. I have often thought, that no man 
is obliged to fuppofe fuch creatures to be 
women, but to treat them like infblent 
raicals difguifed in female habits, who 
ought to be ftript and kicked down flairs. 

I will add one thing, although it be a 
little out of place, which is to defire, that 
you will learn to value and efteem your 
hufband for thofe good qualities, which he 
really pofTcflcth, and not to fancy others 

in 
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mhiniywluchlieccrtaiiilj hath not For 
although tbblattg is generally iinderftood 
tDbeamarkoTlove^ yet it is indeed no> 
thii^ but affisdatiGQ or ill judgment. It 
istrae, he wants So voy fevr acccmipliih- 
ments^ that you are in no g^cat danger o£ 
cciii^ on this fide; bat my caution is oc- 
cafinnffd by a lady <^ your acquaintance, 
manied to a vciyTaluable per&n, whom 
yet {be is lb unnartunate as to be always 
coaunendingforthofe peiic&ions,to which 
he can lead pietend. 

I can give you no advice upon the ar- 
ticle of «x]^ok»; only I think, you ought 
to be well infisnned how much your hui^ 
band*s revenueamounts to, and be fo good 
a computer, as to keep within it in that 
part Qt the management, which falls ta 
yourlhare; andnot toputyourfdfinthe 
number of thoie pditick ladies, who think 
they gain a great point, when they have 
teazed their hufbands to buy them a new 
equipage, a laced head, or a fine petti- 
coat, without once confidering what long 
fcores remain unpaid to the butcher. 

I defire you will keep this letter in your 
cabinet, and often examine impartially 

your 
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your whole condud by it : and fo God bids 
you, and make you a ^ example to your 
(cXy and a perpetual comfort to your hu(^ 
band and your parenti. I ami with great 
truth and aiFe<9:ion, 



MADAM, 
Thtr niofi faithful Frknd^ 
and bumik BarvanU 
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TH ERE is a certain perian lately ar- 
rived at this city, whom it is very 
proper the world fhould be informed or. 
His charader may perhaps be thought 
very inconfiftent, improbable, and unna- 
tural ; however I intend to draw it with 
the utmoft regard to truth. This I am 
the better qualified to do, becaufe he is a 
fort of dependant upon our family, and 
almofi of the fame age'y though I cannot 
diredly fay, I have ^ves feen him. He 
is a native of this country, and hath lived 
long among us ; but what appears wonder- 
ful, and hardly credible, was never feen 
before^ by any mortal. 

It is true indeed, he always chufes the 
Iffwefi place in company j and contrives it 

fo, 
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fo, to keep out of fight. It is repented 
however, that in his younger days he was 
frequently expofed to wgw, but always a-^ 
gainft his will, and was fure to fmart for it. 

As to his family, he came into the 
world a younger brother, being o£ fix 
children the fourth in order of (i) birth; 
of which the cldeft is now head of the 
houfe ; the fecond and third carry arms ; 
but the two youngeft are onXy footmen: 
fome indeed add, that he hath likewife 
a twin-brother, who lives over againft him 
and keeps a (2) viEiualling-houfe\ he hath 
the reputation to be a clofey griping^ 
fqueezing fellow; and that when his ba^ 
are full, he is often needy 'y yet when the 
fit takes him, as faA as he gets, he lets 
it fly 

When inofficey no one difchargethhim- 
felf, or doth his bufinefs better. He hath 
fometimes flrained hardiov an honeft live- 
lihood ; and never got a bit, till every 
body elfe had done. 

One pradice appears very blameable in 
him; that every morning he privately 
frequents unclean houfes, where any modcft 
perlbn would blufh to be feen. And al- 
though 
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dioi^h this be generally known, yet die 
world, as cenforious as it is, hath been fo 
kind to overlook this infirmity in him. To 
deal impartially ; it muft be granted, that 
he is too great a lover of himfelf, and very 
often conTults his own ea/e at the expence 
of his beft friends : but this is one of his 
ilind^Jides\ and the befl of men I fear are 
not without them» 

He hath been conilituted by the higher 
powers in the ftation of receiver-general^ 
in which employment fbme havecenfured 
him for playmg fafl and loofe. He is 
likewife overfeer of the golden mines, 
which he daily infpe£leth,mien his health 
will permit hun. 

He was long bred under a (3) mafler 
ofartSy who inflilled good principles 'm 
him, but thefe were fbon corrupted' I 
know not whether this deferves mention ; 
that he is fb very capricious, as to take it 
for an equal affront to talk either oikij/ing 
or kicking him, which hath occaQoi^ a 
thoufand quarrels : however no body was 
ever fo great a fufFerer for hvX% which he 
neither was, nor poflibly could be guilty 
cf. 

In 
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In his re/igim he hath thus much of the 
quaker, that he (lands ahoe^s covered^ 
even in theprefence of the king; m moft 
other points a perfeA (4) idolater^ al- 
though he endeavours to conceal it 5 for 
he islcnown to ofFer daily iacrifices to cei' 
takifuhterraneous nymphs y whom he wor- 
fhips in an bumble fofiure^ prone on his 
face^ isAfiriptflark naked \ and fo leaves 
his offerings bebind Um^ which the (5) 
priejis of tho(e goddefTes are careful enough 
to remove upon certain fealbns with the 
utmoft privacy at midnight ^usA from thence 
maintain them(clves and families. In all 
urgent necefftties and prejfures he applies 
himfelf to theie deities, and ibmetimes 
even in ths Jlreets and high-way s^ fi'om an 
opinion that thofe powers have an influ- 
ence in all places, although their peculiar 
refidence be in caverns under ground. Up- 
on thefe occafions the fairefl ladies will 
not refufe to knd their hands to afTifl Iiim : 
for, although they are afhamed to have 
himy^^y in their company, or even fb much 
as to hear him named \ yet it is well 
known, that he is one of their conftant 
followers. 

In 
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In politicks f he always fubmits to what 
IS upper moft ; but he perules pamphlets on 
both fides with great impartiality, though 
feldom till every body elfe hath done with 
them* 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and 
he may properly be called a helluo librorum 
or another Jacobus de Voragine', though 
his ftudies are chiefly connned to fchool" 
men^ comment atorsy and german droinesy 
together with modern poetry and criticks : 
and he is an atomick philok)pher, ftrong-' 
ly maintaining a void in nature^ which he 
teems to have fairly proved by many w- 
periments. 

I fhall now proceed to defcribe fbme 
peculiar qualities, which in feveral in- 
ftances (eem to diftinguifh this perfon from 
the common race of other mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the 
rump parliament, as the grand/on is of 
the prefenty where he often rifes, fome- 
times grumbleSy but vasscefpeah* How- 
ever he lets nothing pafs nvillinglyy but 
what is well digefted. His courage is in- 
difputable, for he will take the boldefl 
man aHve by the nofe. 

He 
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He is generally xioRjirfl a-hed'm the 
family^ and the loft up ; which is to be 
lamented ; becaiife when he happens to 
rife before the reft, it hath been thought 
to forebode fome good fortune to hisfupe* 
riors. 

As wifdom is acquired by age, fb by 
every new (6) wrinkle in his face he is re- 
ported to gain fome new knowledge. 

In him we may obferve the true effcAs 
and confequences of tyranny in a ftate; 
for, as he is a great oppreffor of all belaii> 
him, fb there is no-body more opprejj'ed 
by thofe above him : yet in his time he 
hath been fo highly in favour, that many 
illufirious perjons have been entirely in- 
debted to him for thtir preferments. 

He hath djfcovered from his own ex- 
perience tlie true point, wherein all human 
aftions, projeds, and dcfigns do chiefly 
terminate', and how mean znA fordid xkcy 
are at the bottom. 

It behoves the publick to keep him 
quiet \ for his frequent murmurs are » 
certain fign of intefline tumults. 

No philofopher ever lamented more 
the luxury, for which thcfe nations are fo 

H iu% 
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juftly taxed } it hath been known to coft 
him (7) tears of blood: for in his own na- 
ture he is far from being ^ro/i^*, though 
indeed he never ftays a night at a gentle- 
man's houfc without leaving fomething be- 
hind him. 

He receives with great fubmiflion what- 
ever his patrons think fit to give him ; 
and when they lay heavy burthens upcm 
him, which is frequently enough, he gets 
rid of them as foon as he can ; but not 
wi^owX-fome labour and much grumblingi 
He is a perpetual hanger-on ; yet no- 
body knows how to be without him. He 
patiently fuffers himfelf to be kept under ^ 
but loves to be well ufed, and in that cafe 
will facrifice his vitals to give you eaf$ : 
and he has hardly one acquaintance, for 
whom he hath not been bound \ yet, at 
far as we can find, was never known to 
lofe any thing by it. 

He is obferved to be very (8) unquiet 
in the company of a frenchman in new 
floathsf or a young coquette. 

He is, in fhort, the fubjed of much 
mirth and raillery^ which he feems to take 
well enough \ though it hath not been 

obferved. 
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"obferved, that ever any good thing came 
from himfelf. 

Thei-e is fo general an opinion of his 
jufticc, that fometimes Very hard cafes 
are left to his decifion : and while htjits 
upon them, he carries himfelf exa6tljr 
even between bothjides, except where (bme 
knotty point arifes ; and then he is obferved 
to lean a little to the right or left as the 
matter inclines him ; but his reafons for 
it are fo manifeft and convincing, that 
every man approves them. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Gentle Reader, 

^T^Hough I am not infenfible how mainy thofifanc! 
-■■ perlons have been, and ftill arc, with great dcxte- 
fity bandlif'g this fubjeft, and no lefs aware of what in- 
finite rheams of paper have been laU cut upon U : hovi* 
evefi in my opinion no man living has touched it with 
greater nicety, and more delicate turns, than our au-» 
tnor. But oecaufc there is fome intended obfeurity in 
this relation j and curiofity, inquifitivc oifecretSy may 
poffibly not enter into the bottom and depth of the fub- 
jcdt, it was thought not improper to take off the veil, 
and gain the reader's favour by inlarging his inftght. 
Alts emm non habet tnmicum^ niji ignorantcm. It is 
wcJI known, that it has been the policy of all times to 
deliver down important fubiefts by cmolcm and riddlcV 
^and not to fuffcr the knowledge of truth to be derived 
to us in plain and Ample terms, which are gcncralty 

H 2 «» 
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as foon forgotten as conceived. For thb reafon die 
beafben religion is mofUy couched under mythology. For 
the like realon (this being a Fundamental in its kind) 
the author has thought nt to wrap up his treafure in 
than Hnenj which it is our buHnds to lay apen^ and fet 
in a due light •, for 1 have obferved, upon any acci- 
dental difcovery the kz&glimpfe has pvcn a great di- 
verfion to the eager fpectator, as many ladies could 
teftifv, wtre it proper ^ or the cafe would admit. 

The politeft companies have vouchfafed to fmile at 
the bare name, and fome people of fafhion have been 
fo little fcrupulous of bringing it in playy that it was 
the ufual faying of a knight and a man of good breed- 
ing, thai whenever he rofe^ his a-fe rofe with him. 

NOTES. 

( 1 ) He alludes to the manner of our birth, the bead 
and arms appeariri^;- before the pofteriors and the two 
feet, which he calls the footmen. 

(2) Viaualling'houfe.] The belly ^ which receives and 
digefts our nourilhment. 

(3) Majier of arts.'] PerCus: magifter artiSy ingmu 
que largitor venter. 

(4) Idolater.] Alludes to the facrifices offered by the 
Romans to the goddefs Cloacina. 

(5) Priejis.] Gold-finders, who perform their office 
in the night-time : but our author further ieems to 
have an eye to the cuftom of the heathen pricfts ftcal* 
ing the offerings in the night \ of which fee more in 
the ftory of Bell and the Dragon. 

(6) fFrinkle.] This refers to a proveT\y-you have §ni 
wrinkle in your a-fe more than you had before. 

(7) Tears of blood.] Hemorrhoids^ according to the 
phyficians, are a frequent confequence of intempe- 
rance. 

(8) Unauiet] Their tails being generally obferved 
to be mow reftlcfs. 

THE 
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WONDER 

Of all the 

WON D E R S, 

That ever the World wdnder'd at. 
For all Perfons of Qiiaiity and Others. 



NEWLY arrived at this city of Dub- 
lin the fiimous artift Johrt Emanuel 
SchoitZy who, to the great furprize and 
fatisfaAion of all fpedtators, is ready to do 
the following wonderlfiil performances; 
the like before never feen in this king- 
dom. 

He will heat a b^r of iron red hot^ and 
thruflit into a barrel of gunpowder before 
all the company, and yet it fhall not take 
£re. 

He lets any gentleman charge a blun- 
derbufs with the fame gunpowder, and 
twelve leaden bullets, which blunderhufs 
the {aid artift difcharges full in the face 

H 5 of 
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of the faid company, without the Icaft 
hurt, the bullets {licking in thi wall be- 
hind them. 

He takes any gentleman's own fword, 
and runs it through the faid gentleman's 
body, fo that the point appears bloody at 
the back to all the fpcc^ators ; then he 
takes out the fword, wipes it clean, and 
returns it to the owner, who receives no 
manner of hurt. 

He takes a pot of fcalding oyl, and 
throws it by great ladles-full diredtly at the 
ladies, without fpoiling their cloaths or 
burning their fldns. 

He takes any perfon of quality's child 
from two years old to fix, and lets the 
child's own father or mother take a pike 
in their hands ; then the artift takes the 
child in his arms, and tofles it upon the 
point of the pike, where. it fticks to the 
great fatisfadion of all fpedtators; and is 
then taken ofT without fo much as a hole 
in his coat. 

He mounts upon a fcaffold juft over the 
fpedlators, and from thence throws dowi\ 
a great quantity of large tiles and ftones, 
which fall like fo many pillows, without 

fo 
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{o much as difcompoflng cither perukes 
or head-drefles. 

He takes any perfon of quality uptd the 
faid fcafFold, which perfon pulls ofF his 
fhoes, and leaps nine foot diredly down 
on a board prepared on purpoie, full of 
fharp fpikes fix inches long, without hurt- 
ing his feet or damaging his (lockings. 

He places the faid board on a chair, 
upon which a lady fits down with another 
lady in her lap, while the fpikes inftead 
of entering into the under lady's flefti, 
will feel like a velvet cufliion. 

He takes any perfon of quality's foot- 
man, tyes a rope about his bare neck, 
and draws him up by puUics to the cieling, 
and there keeps him hanging as long, as 
his mafler or the company pleafes, the 
laid footman to the wonder and delight of 
all beholders having a pot of ale in one 
hand and a pipe in the other; and when 
he is let down, there will not appear the 
leaft mark of the cord about his neck. 

He bids a lady's maid put her finger 
into a cup of clear liquor like water, upon 
which her face and both her hands are im- 
mediately withered like an old woman of 
H 4 fovLifco^t.^ 
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fourfcore, her belly fwells as if flic were 
within a week of her time, and her legs are 
as thick as mill-pofts ; but upon putting 
her finger into another cup me becomes 
as yoimg and handfbme, as flie was before. 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive 
forty twelve- penny nails up to the head 
in a porter's backiide, and then places the 
{aid porter on a loadflone chair, which 
draws out every nail, and the porter feels 
no pain. 

He likewife draws the teeth of half a 
dozen gentlemen,.mixesand jumbles them 
in a hat, gives any perfon leave to blind- 
fold him, and returns each their own, and 
fixes them as well as ever. 

With his fore-finger and thumb he 
thrufts feveral gentlemen's and lady's eyes 
out of their heads without the leaft pain, 
at which time they fee an unipeakable 
number of beautiful colours ; and after 
they are entertained to the fiill, he places 
them again in their proj^er fockets, with- 
out any damage to the fight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of 
hot melted lead, and by a draught of pre- 
pared liquor, of which he takes part him- 

felf, 
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felf) he makes the (aid lead pa& through 
the faid gentleman before all the ipeda- 
tors without any damage; after which it 
is produced in a cake to the company. 

With many other wonderful perform- 
ances of art, too tedious here to men- 
tion. 

The faid artift has performed before 
moft kings and princes in Europe with 
great applaufe. 

He performs every day {except fundays) 
from ten of the clock to one in the fore- 
noon; and from four tUl feven in the e- 
vening, at the new inn in Smithfield* 

The firft feat a britijb crown, the fe- 
cond a britijh half-crown, and the lowed 
a britijb /hilling. 

N. B. The beft hands in town are to 
play at the faid fhow. 
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Pr eventing the children of poor 
people in Ireland from being a 
burden to their parents or coun- 
trjy and for making them bene- 
ficial to the publicL 

IT is a melancholy objed to thofe, who 
walk through this great town, or travel 
in the country, when they fee xia&JireetSy 
the roads and cabbin-doors crowded with 
beggars of the female fex, followed by 
|bree, four, or fix children, all in ragSy 
and importuning every pafienger for an 
alms. Thefe»z(7/i6^rj, infteadofbcingable 
to work for their honeft livelihood, are 
forced to employ all their time in ftroling 
to beg fuftcnance for their helplefs infants ^ 
who, as they grow up, either turn thieves 
for want of work, or leave their dear na- 
tfve country to fight for the pretender in 

Spain, 
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£pain, or fell themfelves to the Barbae 
does. 

I think it is agreed by all parties, that 
this prodigious number of children in the 
arms, or on the backs, or at the heels (£ 
their mothers ^ and frequently of their /«• 
thersy is in the prefent deplorable flate of 
the kingdom a very great additional griev- 
ance; and therefore whoever coulafind 
out a fair, cheap and eafy method of mak* 
ing thefe children found and ufeful mem- 
bers of the common-wealth, would dci- 
ferve fo well of the publick, as to have 
his ftatue fet up for a preferver of the 
nation. 

But my intention is very far from being 
confined to provide only for the children 
oi prof ejfed beggars : it is of a much great- 
er extent, and fhall take in the whole 
number of infants at a certain age, who 
. are born of parents in effeA as little able 
to fupport them, as thofe who demand 
our charity in the ftreets. 

As to my own part, having turned my 
thoughts tor many years upon this im- 
portant fubjed, and maturely weighed 
the kv&dXfchemes of our projeEiorsy I have 

always 
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always found them grofly miftaken in 
their computation. It is true, a child juft 
droptfrom its dam may be fupported by 
her milk for a folar year, with little o- 
ther nourifhment: at moil not above the 
value of two fhillings, which the mother 
may certainly get, or the value mfcrapSy 
by her lawful occupation of be^ng ; and 
it is exadly at one year old that I propofe 
to provide for them in fuch a manner, as 
inftead of being a charge upon their pa- 
rents, or the parijhy or wanting food and 
raiment for the reft of their fives, they 
fliall, on the contrary, contribute to the 
feeding, and partly to the cloathing of 
many thousands . 

There is likewife another great advan- 
tage in my fchcme, that it will prevent 
thofe voluntary abortions, and that horrid 
pradice oi women murdering their bafiard 
children, alas! too frequent among us, 
facrificing the poor innocent babes, I doubt 
more to avoid theexpence than the fhame, 
which would move tears and pity in the 
moft favage and inhuman breaft. 

The number of fouls in this kingdom 
being ufually reckoned one million and a 

half. 
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half, of thefe I calculate there may be 
about two hundred thduiand couple,whofe 
wives are breeders ; from which number 
I fubtraft thirty thouland couple, who arc 
able to maintain their own children, (al- 
though I apprehend there cannot be fb 
many under the prefent difireffes of the 
kingdom) but this being granted, there 
will remain an hundred and fcvehty thou- 
sand breeders. I again fubtradt fifty thou- 
fand for thofe women, who ihifcarry, or 
whofe children die by accident or difeafe 
within the year. There only remain an 
hundred and twenty thoufand children of 
poor parents annually born. The ques- 
tion therefore is. How this number fhall 
be reared and provided for ? which, as I 
have aheady ^id, under the prefent fitua- 
tion of affairs is utterly impoflible by all 
the methods hitherto propofed. For wc 
can neither employ them in handicraft or. 
agriculture ; we neither build houleis, (I 
mean in the country) nor cultivate land : 
they can very feldom pick up a livelihood 
by Jiealing^ till they arrive at fix years old, 
except where they are of towardly parts ; 
although I confefs they learn the rudi- 
ment^ 
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ments much earlier ; during which that 
ibsj can howeirer be properly looked up^ 
cm only as probationers ; as I have been 
informed by a principal gentleman in th6 
county of Cavan^ who protefted to me, 
that he never knew above one or two in- 
dances under the age of fix, even in a 
part of the kingdom fo renowned for the 
qukkeji proficiency in that art. 
• I am afiured by our merchants, that a 
boy or a ^rl before twelve years old is 
no ialeable commodity ; and even when 
they come to this age they will not yield 
above three pounds, or tnree pounds and 
half a crown at moil, on the exchange \ 
which cannot turn to account either to the 
parents or kingdom, the charge of nutri> 
ment and rags having been at leaft four 
times that value. 

I fhall now therefore humbly propoie 
my own thoughts, which I hope will not 
be liable to the leaft objedion. 

I have been afliired by a very knowing 
American of my acquaintance in London^ 
that a young healthy child, well nurfed, 
is at a year old a moft delicious nourifh^ 
iog and wholefome food, whether^^nv^^^ 

roajied. 
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roajiedy ^ieJ, or Soiled; and I make no 
doubt that it will equally fervc in zfrica/^ 
Je, or a ragoufi. 

I do therefore humbly ofFer it to puS^ 
lick confideratioftf that or the hundred and 
twenty thoufarid children already com- 
puted, twenty thoufand may be referved 
for breed, whereof only one fourth part 
to be males ; which is more than yye al- 
low to Jheepf Black cattle^ or Jmne\ and 
my reafbn is, that thefe children are fel- 
dom the fruits of marriage, a circumflanci 
not much regarded by ourfavagesy therc^ 
fore, one male will be fufficicnt to ferv^ 
four females. That the remaining hun- 
dred thoufand may, at a year old, be of-* 
fercd in fale to the perfons of quality and 
yor/«f« through the kingdom; alwayi 
advifing the mother to let them fuck plen* 
tifiilly in the laft month, fo as to rendd" 
them plump, and fat for a good table. A 
child will make two difhes at an entertain- 
ment for friends j and when the family 
dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will 
make a reafohable difh, and feafoned with 
a little pepper or fait, will be very good 
boiled on the fourth day, cfpecially in 
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I have reckoned upon a medium, that 
a child juft bom will weigh 1 2 pounds, 
and in a folar year, if tolerably nuried, 
will encreaie to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be fbmewhat dear, 
and therefore very proper for landlords^ 
who, as they have already devoured moil 
of the parents, feem to have the bed title 
to the children. 

Infant's flefli will be in feafbn through- 
out the year, but more plentiful \siMarch^ 
and a litde before and after ; for we are 
told by a grave author, an txsciSitTAfrench 
phyfidan, that jijh being a prolijick dyet, 
there are more children born in rotnan 
catholick countries about nine months after 
Lent, than at any other, feafon ; therefore 
reckoning a year after Lent, the markets 
will be more glutted than ufual, becaufe 
the number of popijh infants is at leaft 
three to one in this kingdom ; and there- 
fore it will have one other collateral ad- 
vantage by leffening the number oipapifis 
among us. 

I have already complited the charge of 
nurfing a beggar's child (in which lift J 
reckon all cottagers^ labourers, and four- 

fifths 
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fifths of ^tfafmeri) to be about tvt^o 
{hmings per annuMy rags included; and I 
believe no gentleman would repine to 
give ten fliillings for the carcafs of a good 
fat child, which, as I have faid, will make 
four difhes of excellent nutritive meat^ 
when he hath only fome particular friend 
or his own family to dine with him. Thus 
the iquire will learn to be a good land-' 
lord, and grow popular among his t€n-> 
ants, the mother will have eight fhillings 
neat profit, and be fit for work, till fhe 
produces another child. 

Thofe, who arc more thrifty {as 1 mufl 
confefs the times require) may flay the car- 
cals } the (kin of which artificially dreff- 
cd will make admirable gloves for ladies^ 
^sAfummer boots ioxfine gentlemem 

As to our city oi Dublin, fhambles m^ 
be appointed for this purpofe in the moft 
convenient parts of it, and butchers we 
may be afliired will not be wanting; al- 
though I rather recommend buying the 
children alive, and dreffing them hot from 
the knife, as we do roafiing pigs* 

A very worthy perfon, a true lover of 
bis country, and whole virtues I highly 

I cfteemi 
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e(teti) was lately pleafed in difcourfing 
oAthis matter to dffer a ifefinenient xipoa. 
my fcheme. He faid, tha;t many gentle- 
men of this kingdom, having of late de- 
ftroyed their deer, he conceived that the 
want of venifon might be well fiipplied 
by the bodies of young lads and maidehs^ 
Hot exceeding fourteen years (rf^age, nor 
tinder ttvelve; fo ^eat a number of botli 
fexes in every county being now ready t6 
ftaive for Want of work and fervice : and 
thefe to be difpdfed of by their parents if 
alive, or otherwife by their rteareft relati- 
ons. Biit with due defo-ericc to fo excel- 
tetfta friend, and (6 dderviiig a patriot^ 
i caimot be altogether in his fcntiments 5 
for ds to the males, my american acqiiaiii- 
tance affurcd me from frequent experiehoe^ 
that their ffefh Was generally tough and 
leahj like that of our fchool-boys, \sj 
continual exercife, and their tafte difii- 
greeable, aiSd to fetten them would ndt 
anlwer the charge. Then as to the femdles 
it would, I think with humble fubmiffi^ 
on, be a lofs to the puhlicky becaufe they 
foon would becctoie breeders themfelves : 
and befrdes, it is iiot improbable that fome 
' icrupulous 
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icrupidous people might be apt to ceniurc 
^h a pra^ae, (aldiough indeed veiy 
unjuftlyjasaJhtle bandeiing upon crviel-* 
ty ; wfaiGk, I confefs, hath always been 
widi me the ftrongeft objection againftany 
prcneft, how well foever intended. 

But m order to juftify my friend, he 
cx>nfe{ied, that this expedient was put in- 
to his 'head by the hxaoua Salmanaaxor^ 
a native <}£ the ifland Formojky who came 
firom tiience to London above twenty years 
ago, and in converfation told my friend, 
that in :his country^ when any young per* 
fon happened -to ;be put to death, the ex- 
ecutioner fold the caucafsto peifons ofquah" 
iy z.% z. prime dainty; and that in hig 
time the body of a phimp girl of fifteen, 
who was cruci£ed foran attempt to poifoa 
the emperor, was (old to his imperial mu" 
jefiy% frime minifter of flate^ and other 
<greatMi^Wii7rmof the court, in joints from 
the gibbet at four hundred crowns. Nei- 
ther indeed can I deny, that if the fame 
ufe were made of feveral plump young girls 
in this town, who without one Tingle 
groat to their fortunes cannot ftir abroad 
without a chair, and appear at a phy- 

I 2 ' houjk 
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houfe and ajfemblies in foreign fineries 
wmch they never will pay for, the king- 
dom would not be the worfe. 

Some perfons of a defpondi^ig (pint are 
in great concern about that vaft number 
of poor people, who are aged, difeafed, 
or maimed ; and I have been defired to 
employ my thoughts, what courfe may be 
taken to eafe the nation of fo grievous an 
incumbrance. But I am not in the lead pain 
upon that matter, becaufe it is very well 
known, that they are every day dyings 
and rouingy by co/d and faminey and Ji/ib 
and vermifty as faft as can be reafonably 
expeded. And as to the young labourers, 
they are now in almoft as hopeful a con- 
dition : they cannot get work, and con- 
fequently pine away for want of nourifh- 
jnent, to a degree, that if at any time 
they are accidentally hired to common la- 
bour, they have not flrength to perform 
it; and thus the country and themfelves are 
happily delivered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digrefled, and there- 
fore fhall return to my fubjeft. I think 
the advantages by the propoial, which I 
have made, are obvious and many, as well 
as of the higheft importance. For 
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VcK firfl^ as I have already ohferved^ it 
would greatly leflen the number ofpapifts^ 
with whom we are yearly over-run, be- 
ing the principal breeders of the nation, 
as well as our moft dangerous enemies, 
and who ftay at home on purpofe to de- 
liver the kingdom to the pretender., hoping 
to take their advantage by the abfence of 
fo many good protejl ant s^ who have chofen 
rather to leave their country, than ftay 
at home and pay tithes againft their con- 
fcience to an epifcopal curate. 

Secondly^ the poorer tenants will have 
fomething valuable of their own, which 
by law may be made liable to a diftrefs, 
and help to pay their landlord's rent ; their 
com and cattle being already feized, and 
money a thing unknown. 

Thirdly^ whereas the maintenance of 
an hundred thoufand children, from two 
years old and upwards, cannot be com- 
puted at lefs than ten fhillings a piece ^r 
annumy the nation's ftock will be thereby 
encreafed fifty thousand ^oundi^ per an- 
num^ befidcs the profit of a new difti in- 
troduced to the tables of all gentlemen of 
fortune in the kingdom, who have any 

I 3 refine- 
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it&atmcnx. in taAe. And tbe mooejr will 
circulate among ourielves, tlie goods be^ 
ing entirely of our own growth and mani^ 
&£ture. 

Fourthly i the conftant breeders, befides 
the gain of eight fhiilings^^r/m^ per an- 
num by the fate of their children, will be 
ridof tlie charge of maintaining them af-« 
ter the firft year. 

Fifthly^ this food would likewife bring 
great euftom to taverns ; where the vintners 
will certainly be io prudent as to procure 
the bcft receipts for drefTmg it to perfec- 
tion, and confequently have their houfea 
frequented by all the J^w gentlemen, who 
juftly value thcmfelves upon their know* 
lege in good eating ; and a fkilful cook, 
who underftands how to oblige his guefts, 
will contrive to make it as expennve as 
they pleafe. 

Sixthly^ this would be a great induce- 
ment to marriage, which all wife nations 
have either encouraged by rewards, or en- 
forced by laws and penalties. It would 
encreafe the care and tendernefs of mothers 
towards their children, When they were 
furc of a fcttlement for life to the poor 

babes, 
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babes, provided in fonftfjjo^t hiy th/p pubk- 
Kck, to their annual profit inftead ^f ex- 
pence. We Ihould foo^ ^ ap hpn^ 
emulation among the married wpj^eo, 
wiicb 6 f them could br{ng the fi^teji child 
to the market. Men would become 2^ fond 
of their wives during the time of their 
pregnancy, as they arei^pwpf thpir;»/^r«f 
in foal, their ctws in cali^ or fayufs when 
they arc ready to furrow \ nor pffer to beat 
or jcick them (as js top frequ^j^ a pra<5tice) 
for fear of ^ mifcarriage. 

Many other advantages <night be cnwr 
m^r^ted. For inftancp, the addition of 
fome tiiQufand carcalTes ifi oi^r exportation 
of barreled beef: the prpp^gatipn of/^/r« 
fififi^ and improvement ii^ the ^rt of mak- 
iftg good ^Coriy fp n^uch wanted amopg 
\is by the great deftrujaion of pigs^ tpb 
frequent at our tables \ which ^re no way 
comparable in taf^e or inagnificence to a 
well g^pwn, fat yearly cf^ild, which xq^S^t 
cd whple will make a cpnftder^ble figure 
at ^ l^rd mayor sfeafty qr ai^y other pub- 
lipk entertainment. Biit thjs, and many 
ptheri^, I omit, being fludious of brevity. 

Supppfing that one thou^d families 
I 4 m 
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in this city would be conftant cuftomcrs 
for infants flefh, befldes others who might 
have it at merry meetings^ particularly at 
weddings and chriflenings^ I compute that 
Dublin would take ofF annually about 
twenty thoufand carcafles ; and the reft 
of the kingdom (where probably they will 
be fold fomewhat cheaper) the remaining 
eighty thoufand. 

I can think of no one objedion, that 
will poflibly be raifed againft this propofal, 
unlefs it fhpuld be urged, that the num- 
ber of people will be thereby much leflen-. 
ed in the kingdom. This I freely own, 
and it was indeed one principal defign in 
offering it to the world . I defire the reader 
will obferve, that I calculate my remedy 
for this one individual kingdom of Ireland, 
^ sand for no other that ever wasy is, or^ I 
thinky ever can he upon earth. Therefore 
let no man talk to me of other expedients ; 
of taxing our abfentees at five pitUngs a 
found: of ufing neither cloathsy nor houf- 
hold furniturey except what is of our vwn 
growth and manufaEiure: of utterly rer- 
jeBing the materials and inflrumentSy that 
promote foreign luxury: of curing the ex- 
• penfivenef^ 
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penjhefiefs of pride^ vanity y idUnefsy and 
gaming in our women : of introducing a vein 
ofparfimenyy prudence and temperance: of 
learning to love our country ^ inthewant of 
which we differ even from Laplanders, 
and the inhabitants ^Topinamboo: of 
quitting our animojities and faStions, nor 
aBing any longer like the Jews, who were 
murdering one another at the very moment 
their city was taken: of being a little cau- 
tious not to fell our country and confciences 
for nothing: of teaching landlords to have 
at leaft one degree of mercy towards their 
tenants. Laftly, of putting afpirit ofhonef- 
ty^ indujiry, and fiill into our fiop-keepers^ 
whoy if a refolution could nffw be taken to 
buy only our native goods y would immedi" 
ately unite to cheat and exaSi upon us in 
the pricey the meafurey and the goodnefs^ 
nor could ever yet be brought to make one 
fairpropofal ofjuft dealingy though often 
and eamejlly invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to 
me of thefe and the like expedients *, till 

* Thefe expedients had Jhnmng th* only aUtrnativ*^ 

been propofed before, fome of feenu to have been the defign 

theni by the Dtany and to of U>is PP^< 
Vr|e the prit^tcf of them by 

he 
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he hath at leaft (bme glympie of hope, 
that there will ever be Come hearty ai^J 
{incere attempt to jput them in prciiice* 

But, as to my lelr, having been wearied 
out for many years with ofloring vain, idlc^ 
vifiooary thoughts, and at length utterly 
dcipairing of fuccefs, I fortunately fell 
upon this propofal ; which, as it is wholly 
new, fb it hath fomething fblid and real, 
of no expence and little trouble, full in 
our own power, and whereby we can in- 
air no ^^nger in difobliging England. 
For this kind of commodity will not bear 
exportation, the flefh being of too tender 
a confiftence to admit a long continuani;;^ 
in fait, ahhougb perhaps I could name (f 
country^ which would he glad to eat up our 
whole nation without it. 

After all, I am not lb violently bent 
upon my own opinion as to reje^ any 
ofier propofed by wife men, which Ouil 
be found equally innocent, cheap, eafy^ 
and effedual. But before fomething of that 
kind fhall be advanced in contiadi£Upn 
to my fcheme, and offering a better, I de- 
Hre the author or authors will be ple^f- 
ed maturely to confider two points. Firfi-^ 

aa 
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«8 tUngsiiowr fbnd^ how tbejrv^ iaisaliAQ 
to find food and raiment for a hua^fd 
thoo&nd ui^dji motith» and backe. And 
feconM^y there being % rouotd RiilUoQ cf 
creatures in humaa figuvc; thrcM^PtPKil 
this kingdom, ^vhofe whok fubQ(i«nQ9 
put into a common ibck would kave 
them in debt two miUioQs of poiuids^^r/- 
ingy adding thpfe, who axe beggars^ by pro^ 
fdOian, to the bulk of farmers, cottagers 
and labourers, with their wive$ and chi^ 
dren, who are beggars in ^&^\ I deiire 
thofe politicians who diflike my overture^ 
and may perhaps be fb bold to attempt an 
anfwer, that they will firft a(k the parents 
of thefe mortals, whether they would not 
at this day think it a great happinefs to 
have been fold for food at a year old, in 
the manner I prefcribe, and thereby have 
avoided fuch a perpetual fcene of misfor- 
tunes, as they have fince gone through, 
by the opprejfwn oflandlordsy the impojp- 
bility of paying rent without money or trade^ 
the want of common fufienance^ with 
neither houfe nor cloaths to cover them 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
die moft ineftiitable profpeB of entailing the 

like^ 
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like, or greater imferies, upon their ^r^^ 
for ever, 

I profefs in the fincerity of my heart, 
that I have not the leaft perfonal intereft 
In endeavouring to promote this neceflary 
work, having no other motive than the 
fublick good of my country, by adfOancing 
our trade, providing for infants, relieving 
the poor, and giving fotne pleafure to the 
ricb, I have no chOdren, by which I can 

niofe toget a fingle penny ; the youngefl 
g nine years old, and my wife paft 
child-bearing. 
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IT Ifeth bee*i t^'{i5rty4^r Hmnttf^tl^ 
the fubjea of my concerh m^ ifttf|tt^ 
thatwlierete4>)>utlib^leHi^o^», ti^hy ^nd 
<^r^drs fis^ WotapiM kM ^l^m ^ 
sitt'^midkat fd^y^ iiitit ^h ^6t i4ftft 

a^ 'to >j[)6ifot-i!) «hfe like W^ ^ mA&tA 
Although k Is tt«iv2^a^l|^:kiidv^) lehati^^ 
t«^^ay tii^HSftiioils %i{i€iS6l^, %d1& i^ 
tke *Wdght '<^ itlM- WtiUkiigs, i«^ ih 4fte 
Vefocity dMdr jadgffltetite, ^6>fo ihSiiftfe* 

l^^th^lgfe, t&b true it I*, that WhSlfe 
a|>lalh aiid'diffe^ road Is |)aVed to'thfea: 
tJif^tf, ^r fubHt«e; fib trfefck has -been:}/^ 
Jdwdked'^tit to ktrWt tft oiir jSafe?, or ptd*- 
•ftmd. The latbs, fes theycttnife betwwai 
Ae grfcek« a(nd tis, make life of lihe^dfA 
nhifudoy which irtiplies ^quafly heighth 
and depth. Wherefore confidering with 
nd fmallgripf, how many proifnifing ge^ 

nius's 
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iiiitt*i of this age are wandering (as I may 
lay) in the dark without a guide, I have 
undertaken this arduous but neceflary taik 
to lead them, as it were by the hand, and 
ftep by ftep, the gentle down-hill way to 
the bathos', the bottom, the end, the 
central point, the mn plus ultfUy of true 
modern poefy I 

When I confider (my dear country- 
men] the extent, fertility, and poptiloufhefs 
of our lowlands of Pamaflus, the flourifh- 
ing (late of our trade, and the plenty of 
our manui&dure; there are two refle<^ 
ons, which adminifter great occafion of 
furprize ; the one,that all dignities and ho- 
nours fhould be beftowed upon the exceed- 
ing iew meagre inhabitants of the top of 
the mountain; the other, that our own 
nation fhould have arrived to that pitch of 
greatnefs it now poflefles, without any 
regular fyftem of laws. As to the firft, 
it is with great pleafure I have obferved of 
late the gradual decay of delicacy and re- 
finement among mankind, who are be- 
come too rcafonable to require, that we 
ihould labour with infinite pains to come 
up to the tafte of thefc mountaineers, 

when 
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when they without any may condefcend 
to ours. But as we have now anunquefli- 
onable majority on our fide, I doubt not^ 
but we fhall fhortly be able to level the 
highlanders, and procure a farther vent 
for ouf own pf oduft, which is already fo 
much reliflied, encouraged, and rewarded 
by the nobility and gentry oi Great Britain, 

Therefore to fupply our former defeA 
I purpofe to colled the Icattered rules of 
our art into regular inftitutes from the ex- 
ample and pradice of the deep genius'a 
of ouf nation; imitating herein my prede- 
ceilbrs, the mailer of Alexander, and the 
fecretatry of the renowned Z?W/^: and 
in this my undertaking I am the mor^ 
animated) as I exped mora fucceii than 
has attended even thole great critics; fince 
their laws, though they might be good, 
have ever been flackly executed, and their 
precepts howevar ftrid obeyed only by fits, 
and by a very fmall number. 

At the fame time I intend to do juftice 
upon our neighbours, inhabitants of the 
upper Parnaffus ; who taking advantage 
of the rifing ground are perpetually throw- 
ing down rubbi(h, dirt, and ftoiv€s u'^oa 

K ^1 
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us, never fuffering us to live in peace. 
Thelc men, while they enjoy the cryftal 
ftream of helicon, envy us our common 
water, which (tliimk our ftars) though it 
is fomevvhat muddy, flows in much great- 
er abundance. Nor is this the greateft 
injuftice, that we have to complain of: for 
though it is evident, that we never made 
the leaft attempt orinrodc into their terri- 
tories, but lived contented in our native 
fens; they have often not only commit- 
ted petty larcenies upon our borders, but 
driven the country, and carried off at 
once whole cart-loads of our manufacture ; 
to reclaim fome of which ftolen goods is 
part of the defign of this treatife. 

For we fhail fee in the courfe of this 
work, that our greatefl adverfaries have 
fometimes defcended towards usj and 
doubtlefs might now and then have arriv- 
ed at the bathos itfelf, had it not bec;nfor 
that miflaken opinion they all entertained, 
that the rules of the ancients were equally 
necefTary to the modems; than which 
there cannot be a more grievous error, as 
will be amply proved in the following diff- 
courfe. 

Aod 
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And indeed when any of thefe have 
gone fo far, as by the Kght of thcit own 
genius to attempt ?tew models, it is won*, 
derfiil to dbfervc, how nearly they have 
approached us in thofe particular pieces * 
tnough in their others they differed tofa 
cash from us. 

CHAP. II. 

1%at the bathosy or profunda is the natural 
tafie of marly and in particular of the 
prefent age. 

TH E tafte of the bathos is implanted 
by nature itfelf in the (bul of man ; 
till perverted by cuftom or example, he 
is taught, or rather compelled to relifh 
the fuhlime. Accordingly, we fee the un- 
prejudiced minds of children delight on- 
ly in fiich productions, and in fuch ima- 
ges, as our true modern writers fet before 
them. I have obferved, how faft the generdi 
tafte is returning to this firft fimplicity 
and innocence : and if the intent of all 
poetry be to divert and inftruifl:, certainly 
that kind, which diverts and inftrufts the 
greatefi number y is to be preferred. Let us 

K 2 \oqV-. 
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look round among the admirers of poetry ; 
we fliall find thofe, who have a tafle of die 
fublimey to be very few; but tht prof und 
fbikes univerially, and is adapted to every 
capacity. It is a fruitleis undertaking to 
write for men of a nice and foppifh gufto, 
whom after all it is almofl impoflible to 
pleafc ; and it is Aill more chimerical to 
write for pofterity, of whole tafte we can- 
not make any judgment, and whofe ap- 
plaufe we can never enjoy. It mufl be con- 
fc/TedjOur wifcr authors have a prefent end, 

Et prodejfe volunt^ et deleSiare poet a. 

Their true defign is profit or gain ; in or- 
der to acquire which, it is necdiary to 
procure applaufe by adiminiflring pleafure 
to the r^er: from whence it follo^vs 
demonftrably, that their produdionsmuft 
be fuited to the prefent talle. And I can- 
not but congratulate our age on this pecu- 
liar felicity, that though we have made 
indeed great progrefs in all other branches 
of luxury, we are not yet debauched with 
any hieh relifh in poetry, but are in this 
one tafte lefs nice than our anceflors. If 
an art is to be eflimatcd by its fuccefs, I 

appeal 
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appeal to experience, whether there have 
not been, in proportion to their number, 
as many Aarving good poets, as bad ones? 
Neverthelefs, in making gain the prin- 
cipal end of our art, far be it fiom me to 
exclude any great genius's of rank or for- 
tune fix)m diverting themfelves this way. 
They ought to be praifed no lefs than 
thofe princes, who pafs their vacant hours 
in fbme ingenious mechanical or manual 
art. And to fuch as thefe, it would be in- 
gratitude not to own, that our art has been 
-often infinitely indebted. 

CHAP. III. 

The mcejftty of the bathos phyfically con- 
fidered, 

FArthermore, it were great cruelty and 
injuftice, if all fuch authors as can- 
not write in the other way, were prohibit- 
ed fi'om writing at all. Againft this I draw 
an argument uom. what feems to me an 
undoubted phyfical maxim; t^aX poetry is 
a natural or morbid fecretion from th$ 
brain. As I would not fuddenly flop a 
cold in the head, or dry up my neighbourt 

K 3 HSwftv 
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ifHic, I would as litdc hinder him from 
neccilary writing. It may be affirmed 
with great truth, that there is hardly any 
human creature pafl childhood, but at 
one time or other has had ibme poetical 
evacuation, and no queftion was much 
the better for it in his health ; (6 true is 
the faying, nafcimur poet a. Therefore is 
the dcfire of writing properly termed pru^ 
ritusythc " titillationot the generative far 
*' culty of the brain," and the perfbn is 
faid to conceive *, now fuch as conceive muft 
bring forth. I have known a man thought- 
ful, melancholy and raving for divers days, 
who forthwith grew wonderfully eajfy, 
lightfomc, and cheerful, upon a difcharge 
of the peccant humour in exceeding pu- 
rulent metre. Nor can I queftion, but a- 
bundancc of untimely deaths are occafir 
oned for want of this laudable vent of 
unruly pafllons: yea, perhaps, in poor 
wretches (which is very lamentable) for 
mecr want of pen, ink, and paper I From 
hence it follows, that a fuppreflion of the 
very worft poetry is of dangerous confer 
qucnce to the flatc. Wc find by experience, 
that the fame humours wjxich vent thcm- 

fclvcs 
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felves in fuiDmerin ballads and (bnnets, are 
condenfed by the winter's cold into pam- 
phlets and fpeeches for and agdnn the 
miniftry : nay, I know not, but manv times 
a piece of poetry may be the moft iimo- 
cent compofition of a minifter himfelf. 

It is therefore manifeft, that mediocrity 
ought to be allowed, yea indulged, to the 
good fubjeds of England. Nor can I con- 
ceive how the world has fwallowed the 
contrary as a maxim upon the fingle 
authority of * Horace, Why fliould the 
golden mean, and quinteffence of all vir- 
tues, be deemed fo offenflve in this art? 
or coolnefs or mediocrity be fo amiable a 
quality in a man, and fo deteftable in a 
poet? 

. However, far be it from me to compare 
thefe writers with thofe great fpirits, who 
are born with a vivacite de pefanteury or 
(as an englijh author calls it) an " alacrity 
" of finking X\' and who by ftrength of 
nature alone can excel. All I mean, is to 
evince the necefllty of rules to thefe Icflcr 



'Mtditcr'ihm efft pettis 



Nea dii, non homines, etc.-' — HoK, 

% Spoken by Faljiaff of himfelf ia Shakejptar^s merry 
wives of Winijtr. 

K 4 ^tiiM.^\^ 
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genius's, as well as the uTefulnefs of them 
to the greater. 

CHAP. IV, 

7T>af there is an art of the bathos^ or pro- 
fund, 

"tXT E come now to prove, that therd 
^^ is an art of finking in poetry* Is 
there not an architedure of vaults and 
dellars, as well as of lofty domes and 
pyramids? Is there not as much (kill and 
labour in making ditches, as in raifing 
mounts? Is there not an art of diving as 
well as of flying? and will any fober prao» 
titioner affirm, that a diving en^e if 
not of fingular ufe in making him loi^** 
winded, ailifting his defcent, and furniui- 
ing him with more ingenious means of 
keeping under water? 

If we Icarch the authors of antiquity, 
we fhall find as few to have been diftin- 
guiflied in the true profunda as in the true 
fublime. And the very fame thing (as it 
appears from Longinus) had been imagined 
pf that, as now of this : namely, that it 
^yas entirely the gift of nature. I grant, 

that 
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that to excel in iSoB^hatbos a genius is re- 
quifite; yet the rules of artmuft be al- 
lowed {o far uieful, as to add wd^t, or 
as I may fay, hang on lead to facilitate 
and euKMxre our defcent, to guide us to 
the mod advantageous declivities, and ha- 
bituate our imagination to a depth of 
thinking. Many there are that can fall, 
but few can arrive at the felicity of falling 
gracefully; much more for a man, who 
is amongft the loweft of the creation, at 
the very bottom of the atmofphere; to de- 
fcend beneath himfelf, is not fo eafy a tafk 
unlefs he calls in art to his afllftance. It 
is with the bathos as with fmall beer, 
which is indeed vapid and infipid, if left 
at large and let abroad ; but being by 
our rules confined and well flopt, nothing 
^ows fb frothy, pert, and bouncing. 

The fublime of nature is the iky, the 
fun, moon, ftars, &c. The profund of 
nature is gold, pearls, piecious flones, 
and the treafures of the deep, which are 
ineflimable as unknown. But all that 
lies between thele, as corn, flower, fruits 
animals, and things for the mere ufe of 
man, are of mean price, and fo common 
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as not to be greatly efteemed by the cu- 
rious. It being certain that any things of 
which we know the true ufe, cannot be in- 
valuable: which aiFords a folution, why 
common fenfe hath either been totally de- 
ipifed, or held in imall repute, by the 
greateft modem critics and authors. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the true genius for the profunda and by 
what it is cmflituted. 

AN D I will venture to lay it down, 
as theiirft maxim and comer-ftone 
ofthisourart; that whoever would ex- 
cel therein, muft ihidiouily avoid, deteft, 
and turn his head from all the ideas, ways, 
and workings of that peftilent foe to wit, 
and deflroyer of fine figures, which is 
known by the name of common fenfe. His 
bufinefs muft be to concrad the true gout 
de trovers ; and to acquire a moil happy, 
unconunon, unaccountable way of think- 
ing. 

He is to confidcr himfelf as a grotefquc 
painter, whole works would be fpoilcd by 
an imitation of nature, or uniformity of 

deugn. 
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defign. He is to nungle ImU of the moft 
various, or difcordant kinds, land{cape» 
hiftory, portraits, animals, and coime^ 
them with a great deal of flourifhing, by 
head m tail, as it {hall pleafe his imagba<^ 
tion, and contribute to his principal end^ 
which is to glare by Arong oppoildons d 
colours, and furprize by contrariety of 
images. 

Serpentes avibus geminenturj tigrihus agni, HoR. 

His defign ought to be like a lahyrinthj 
out df which no body can get clear but 
himfelf. And fince the great art of all 
poetry is to mix truth with fiction, in or- 
der to join xkt credible with ihcfurprisiingi 
our author fhall produce the credible, by 
painting nature in her loweft fimpHcity j 
and the furprizing, by contradiding com- 
mon opinion. In the very manners he will 
affed the marvellous ; he will draw Achillet 
with the patience oijob\ a prince talking 
like a jack-pudding ; a maid of honour 
felling bargains; a footman fpeaking like 
a phuofopher; and a fine gentleman like 
a Icholar. Whoever is converfant in mo- 
dem plays, may make a mofl noble collec- 
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tion of this iund, and at the fame time 
form aoomplctc \xAj<£ modem ethics and 
morality. 

Nothing ieemed more plain to our great 
authors, man that the world hath long 
been weary of natural things. How much 
the contrary are formed to pleafe, is evi- 
dent from the univerfal applaufe daily 
given to the admirable entertainments of 
harlequins and magicians on our ftage. 
When an audience behold a coach turned 
into a ix^ieelbarrow, a conjurer into an old 
woman, or a man's head where his heels 
ihould be ; how are they ftruck with tranf- 
port and delight ? which can only be im^ 
puted to this cauie, that each obje^ is 
changed into that which hath been fug- 
gefted to them by their own low ideas be- 
fore. 

He ought therefore to raider himfelf 
mailer of this happy and anti-natutialwzy 
of thmking to liich a degree, as to be able, 
on the appearance of any objed, to fumifh 
his imagination with ideas infinitely ^e- 
Iffw it. And his eyes fhould be like unto 
the wrong end of a perfpedive glafs, by 
which all the objcds of nature are leflcned. 

For 
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For example ; when a true genius looks 
upon the fky, he immediately catches the 
idea of a piece of blue lute-firtngy or a 
child's mantle. 

* 'The JkieSy iiobofe fpreading volumes fcarce have 

roontt 
Spun thin, and wove in nature's fineji looniy 
The new-bom world in their foft lap embracdt 
And all around their Jlarry mantle caft. 

If he looks upon a temped, he fhall 
have an image of a tumbled bed, and de- 
feribe a fucceeding calm in this manner; 

•j* Tthe oceany joyed to fee the tempejl fiedy 
New lays his waves, audjmooths his ruffled bed. 

The triumphs and acclamations of the 
angels at the creation of the univerie pre- 
sent to his imagination ^* the rejovcings 
** on the lord mayor's day;" and he be- 
holds thofe glorious beings celebrating 
their creator, by huzzaing, making illu- 
minations, and flinging fquibs, crackers, 
and fky-rockets. 

• Prince Artbufy p, 41, 4a. f P- »4' 

G\or\ttuv 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the federal kinds of genius i in the pro- 
fundi and the marksy and charaSters of 
each* 

I Doubt not, but the reader by this cloud 
of examples begins to be convinced 
of the truth of our affcrtion, that the 
bathos is an art\ and that the genius of 
no mortal whatever, following the mere 
ideas of nature, and unaiTifted with an 
habitual, nay laborious peculiarity of think- 
ing, could anive at images fo wonderfully 
low and unaccountable. The great au- 
thor, from whofe treafury we have drawn 
all thefe inftances (the father of the hathos<t 
and indeed the Homer of it) has, like that 
immortal Greeks confined his labours to 
the greater poetry, and thereby left room 
(6t others to acquire a due fmre of praife 
in inferior kiilas. Many painters, who 
could never hit a nof^ or an eye, have 
with felicity copied a fmall-pox, or been 
admirable at a toad or a red-'herring : knd 
feldom are we without gdiius's ior ftill- 
lifey which they can work up and fliffen 
with incredible accuracy. 

An 
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. An univerTal genius tiSsA not in an ^e; 
but when he rifesj armies ri£e in him I he 
pours forth five or fix epic poems with 
greater facility, than five or fix pages 
can be produced by an elaborate and iervile 
copyer after nature or the ancients. It is 
affirmed by ^imilian, thajt the fame 
gfenius, which made Gertnamus fo great 
a general, would with equal application 
have made him an excellent heroic poet. 
In like manner, rcafoning from the affini- 
ty there appears between arts and fcieacesi 
I doubt not, but an ax^ve catcher of but- 
terflies, a careful and fanciful pattern- 
drawer, an induftrious colledor pf {hells, 
a laborious and tuneful bag-piper, or a 
(jiiligent breeder of tame .rabbits, mi^t 
(evo-aUy excel in .their reipedive parts of 
the iatbo5» 

I fiiali range thefe confined and leTs 
copious genius's under proper clafies, and 
(the better to give their pidures to the 
reader) under die names of animtfls of 
Ibme iort or other; whereby he will be 
enabled, at the firft fight of fuch as fhall 
daily come forth, to know to what kind 
to refer, and with what authors to com- 
pare them, L % \/^Via 
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I. Tht flying fi/hes : thcfe arc writers, 
who now and then rife upon their fins, 
and fly out of the frofund\ but their 
wings are foon dry, and they drop down 
to the bottom. G. S. A. H. C. G. 

3. The /wallows are authors, that are 
eternally fkimming and fluttering up and 
down, but all their agility is employed to 
catch flies, L. T. W. P. Lord H. 

3. The oflriches are fuch, whofc heavi- 
nefs rarely permits them to raife themfelves 
from the ground ; their wings are of no 
uie to lift them up, and their motion is 
between flying and walking; but then 
they run very fafl* D. F. L. E. the hon. 
E. H. 

4. The parrots are they, that repeat 
another's words in fuch a hoarfe odd 
voice, as makes them (eem their own, 
W. B. W. S. C. C. the reverend D. P. 

5. Th.t didappers are authors, that keep 
themfelves long out of fight, under water, 
and come up now and then, where you 
leaft expeded them. L. W. G. D. Elq. 
the hon. Sir W. Y. 

6. The porpoifes arc unweildy and big ; 
they put all their numbers into a great 

turmoil 
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turmoil and tempeft, but whenever they 
appear in plain. light (which is feldom) 
they are only fhapelcfs and ugly monftcrs. 
I. D. C. G. I. O. 

7. The frogs are fuch, as can neither 
walk nor fly, but can leap and bound to 
admiration: they live generally in the 
bottom of a ditch, and make a great noife, 
whenever they thruft their heads above 
water. E. W. I. M. Efq. T. D. gent. 

8. The eels are oblcure authors, that 
wrap themfelves up in their own mud, 
but are mighty nimble and pert L. W. 
L. T. P. M. general C. 

9. The tortoifes are flow and chill, 
and, like pafloral writers, delight much 
in gardens : they have for the moft part 
a fine cmbroider'd fliell, and underneath 
it a heavy lump. A. P. W. B. L. E. 
The right hon. E. of S. 

Thefe are the chief charaEleriftks of 
the bathos^ and in each of thefe kinds we 
have the comfort to be bleflTed with fundry 
and manifold choice fpirits in this our 
ifland* 



CUK^* 
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CHAR vir. 

Of the frtfundy when it conjijis in thi 
thought. 

WE have already kid down the prin- 
ciples^tipon which our author is to 
{voceed, and the manner of forming hii 
thbught by familiarizing his mind to the 
Ivwefi objeEis^ ; to which, it may be added, 
that vulvar coffoerfation will greatly con- 
tribute. There is no queftion, but t^e 
garret or the printer's boy may often be 
difcerned in the compofitions made in fuch 
icenes and company \ and much of Mr« 
Curl himielf has been inienfibly infufed 
into the works of his learned writers. 

The phyfician, by the ftudy and in^c« 
tion of urine aind ordure, approves him« 
felf in the fcience ; and in Hke fort Should 
our author accuftom and etcrcife his ima- 
.^ation upon the dregs of nature. 

This will tender his thoughts truly and 
ftmdamentaUy low, and carry Wm many 
fathoms beyond mediocrity. For, certain 
it is (though fome lukewarm heads ima- 
gine they m;iy be fafc by temporizing be- 
tween 
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tw^sn the exjtrem/es) that ysbert there is 
ixot a tiipicahijef^ .or mediocnt^ in th6 
thought, it can ney:er be &nk into th^ 
gemmc an4 perfed iathos by the moft 
elahora^jiawe^poeiHon: it can, atmoi^, 
be only carefully obfcured, or meta;phorir 
cally debafed. But, it is the thought alone 
that fcikes, and gives the whole jthat 
Ipirit, which we admire and itare at 
)P^r inflance, in th^t inseniqii^ piece on 
a kdy's drinking ^e |bath-wat^: 

* She drinks ! Jhe drinks ! behold the matchlefs dame f 
T'o her 'tis ijoatery jbut to us *tisjlame : 
^husfire is watery "water fire by turns^ 
Aad the ffltne fiream at once both cools and burns, 

^iiat can;be more eafy and unafi*eAed, 
than the diflion of (fefe yejfes;? it is the 
turn of thought alone, and the variety of 
imagination, that charm and furprize us. 
And when the fame lady goes into the 
bath, the thought (as in j^raiqis it ought) 
goes ftiU deeper: 

J Venus beheld bery 'midfijbercroyfdofflavest 
And thought herfelf jt^ ri Jen from the waves. 
* Atm. % Id«n» ' 

L 4 ^^^ 
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How much out of the way of common 
icnfe is this refledioii of P^enus, not know- 
ing herfelf from the kdy ? 

Of the fame nature is that noble miftake 
of a frighted flag in a full chace, who 
■(iaith the poet.) 

Biears bis ovmftett and thinks they found like morti 
\(indfean the hind-feet will overtake the fore, 

80 aflonifhlng as thcfe are, they yield 
to the following, which is frofundity it- 
fclft 

♦ f^otihhut Hmfelfcan be bis parallel, 

Unlefi) it may feem borrowed from the 
thought of that mafter of a (how in Smith- 
fieUy who writ in large letters over the 
picture of his elephant. 

^is is the freatefl elephant in the world.* except 
himfelf. 

However' our next inflanee is certainly 
an original. Speaking of a beautiful infant, 

fo/air thou artt that \f great Cupid he 
^ cJiildt as poets fay t fure thou art he^ 

t n^iM/* Double FaUhoo4. 

Mr 
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FairVenw would mifiake theefw her otm, 
Did not tkf eyes proclaim thee not berfon, 
^iere all the lightnings of thy mother's Jhintt 
And with a fatal brightnefs kill in thine. 

Firft he is Cupidythen he U not Cupid i 
firft Fenus would miftake him, then fhc 
would not miftake him ; next his eyes are 
his mother's, and laftly they are not his 
mother's, but his own. 

Another author delcribing a poet, that 
fhines forth amidft a circle of criticks, 

fthus Phoebus through the zodiack takes his way, 
And amid monflers rifes into day. 

What a peculiari^ is here of invention? 
the author's pencil, like the wand diCirce^ 
turns all into monfters at a ftroke. A 
great genius takes things in the lump, 
without ftopping at minute confiderati- 
ons : in vain might the ram, the bull, the 
goat, the lion, the crab, the fcorpion, the 
mhes, all ftand in his way, as mere natural 
animals : much more might it be pleaded, 
that a pair of fcales, an old man, and 
two innocent children, were no monfters : 
there were only the centaur ^d the maid^ 
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that could be edeemed out of p^ture. Pi)t 
what of that? with a boldneis peculiar tp 
thefe daring genius's, what he found not 
monilers, he made fo. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of the profundy confifiing in the circum- 
ftances: ^/«/^amplincation i7/»/peri- 
phrafe ingeneraL 

WHAT in a great mea&re diilin- 
guifhes other writers from ours, is 
their chufing and ieparadng fuch circum- 
ilances in a defcription,as ennoble or elevate 
thefubjed. 

The.rArc«/^««c^j, which are moft natu- 
isl, are obvious^ therefore not aftonijhing or 
peculiar : but thofe, that are far-fetdi64 
or unexpeded, or hardly compatible, will 
lurprize prodigioufly. Thefe therefore w^ 
muft principally hunt out; but above alji 
preferve a laudable prolixity ; prefenting 
the whole and every fide at once of the 
image to view. For choice and diftin^tion 
are not only a curb to the fpirit, and limit 
the defcriptive faculty, but alfo leflen the 

book; 
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book; whidiUcfrequendytheworftoon- 
iequence of all to our author. 

Joh hj% in (hort, ht wtjbed bis feet in 
butter 'y a circumftance fome poets would 
have foftened, or paft over: now hear 
how this butter is fpread out by the great 
genius. 

* With teats Mfitnded^th their miiky^i. 
Such num*r$us iomng herii^ before nyiow, 
Their ^nful burthen to unkad did meet, 
'that ive with butter might have wajh' dour feet. 

How caxidous and particular! *' he 
'* had (favs our author) fb many herdfl^ 
" which herds thrived fo wdJ, and dbriv« 
*' ing fb well gave fo' much milk, and tjiat 
** milk produced fo much butter, that, if 
*' he did not^ he might have walhed his 
«< feet in it" 

The enfuing defcription of hell is .ns 
^efs remarkable in the circumftances. 

^ Inflaming heaps the raging ocean rolls, 
fHtofe livid waves involve defpairing fouls i 
l%e liquid burnings dreadful colours jhemt^ 
Some deeply red and others faintty blue. 

• Bktim. Jtt, p. 133. t Pr. «fr<*. p-Sg* 

Could 
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G)uld' the mod minute dutch-painter 
have been more exad? hour inimitably 
circumftantial is this aUb of a war-horfe I 

• His eye-balls burttt he.wounds the fmoaking plain. 
And knots ofkaxldt ribbond deck bis mane. 

Of certain cudgel-players. 

^y brandijh bigb in air their threatening Jlaves, 
"f" Their bands a woven guard oftyivexfaves. 
In which they fix their hazel weapon's end. 

Who would not think the poet had 
paft his whole life at wakes in fuch lauda- 
ble diverfions? fince he teaches, us how 
to hold, nay how to make a cudgel 1 

Peripbrafe is another great aid Xopr<h 
lixity-y being a diffufcd circumlocutory 
manner of exprefling a known idea, which 
ihould be fo myfteriouily couched, as to 
give the reader the pleafure of guefllng 
what it is, that the author can poilibly 
mean; and a ftrange furprize, when he 
finds it ? 

The poet I laft mentioned b incompar- 
able in this figure. 

• dnm t ?t, jtrtbuTt p. 197. 

A wav 
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II A waving Jea of beads was round me Jj>reaJ, 
And Jiill frejhfireams the gazing deluge Jed. 

Here is a waving fea of heads, which bjr 
a frefti ftream of heads grows to be a 
gazing deluge of heads. You come at 
laA to find, it means a great crowd. 

How pretty and how genteel is the 
following 1 



% Nature* s confeSlioner 
Wbofe fuckets are moijl alcbymy: 
^fbejiill of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. 

What is this, but a bee gathering honey? 

* Little Syren of thejlage, 
Empty warbler y breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond defire, 
tuneful mifchief, vocal fpell.> ■ ■ 

Who would think, this was only a poor 
gentlewoman, that fung finely ? 

We may define amplification to be 
making the moft of a thought; it is the 

I I'K p. 78. X Citwkni, • A. PiiSps to Cuxsuna. 
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jpinning-wheel of the bathos y which draws 
out and fpreads it into the fineft thread. 
There are amplifiers, who can extend half a 
dozen thin thoughts over a whole folio; 
but for which, the tale of many a vaft 
romance, and the fubftance of many a 
fair voliune, might be reduced to the fize 
of a primmer. 

In the book of Jt^ are thsCe words, 
" Haft thou commanded the morning, 
^ and cauied the day fpring to know his 
*' place?** how is this extended by the 
moft celebrated amplifier of our age ? 

• Canji tboufet forth tV etberial mines on high. 
Which the refulgent ore of light fupply ? 
It the cel^al furnace to thee infiwn. 
In which I melt the golden metal down f 
*treafuresy from whence I deal out light asfajlf 
As all my ftars and lavifh funs can wafte. 

The fame author hath ampU6ed a paf- 
lage in the civth pfalm; " he looks on 
** the earth, and it trembles. He touches 
«* the hills, and they fmoke.** 

f the bills forget the f re Jix'df and in their fright 

Cajl off their weight, andeafe themfehes for flight: 

* Job, p. ie8. fr P. 167. 

the 
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^6e woods, itiHb titrat ^ngi, m*J^ tbi ^imls 
And kd'oe tlk heieOyy paAtinf^ hiUshtbini, 

You here fee the hills iKX only trtioi- 
bling, but (haklng ofF \iroods from thdr 
bac&) to run the i^er: after this you 
are prdented with a foot-race of moun*^ 
tains and woods, where the woodsdiftance 
the mountaans, that, like corpulent purfy 
fellows, come puffing and panting a van 
way behind th^n. 

G H A P. IX. 

OfimitationyOnd iht 'manner of imitating* 

THAT the true authors of the pro- 
fund are to imitate diligently the 
examples in thdr (ram way is not to be 
queftioned, and that divers have by this 
means attairied to a depth, whereunto their 
own weight could never have carried 
them, is evident by fiindry inftances. Whtt 
fees not that De Foe was the poetical Ton 
f£ Withers^ rate o( Qgi^y, KWard^ 
John Taykr, and Euflen of Blackmoref 
Thopeforc when we fit down to write, -let 
^ bring ibme great author to our mind, 

and 
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and afk ourielvcs this queftion; how 
would Sir Richard have iaid this? do I 
cxpre(s my felf as {imply as Atnbrofe 
Philips f or flow my numbers with the 
quiet thoughtleflhefs of Mr. Welfied? 

But it may feem ibmewhat ftrange to 
aflert, that our proficient fhould alfo read 
the works of thofe famous poets, who have 
excelled in the fublime: yet is not this a 
paradox. As Virgil is laid to have read 
EnniuSy out of his dunghill to draw gold, 
fb may our author read Shake/pear, Mil" 
ton^ and Dryden for the contrary end, to 
bury their gold in his own dunghill. A 
true genius, when he finds any thing 
lofty or fhining in them, will have the 
flcill to bring it down, take oS the glo/s, 
or qiiite difcharge the colour, by {ams 
ingenious circumftance or periphraje, (bme 
addition or diminution, or hy fome of 
thofe figures, the ufe of which we (hall 
ihew in our next chapter. 

The book of Job is acknowledged to 
be infinitely fublime, and yet has not the 
father of the bathos reduced it in cveiy 
page ? is there a paf&ge in all Fir pi more 

painted 



i 
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painted up and laboured than the defcrip^ 
tion o{ JEtna in the third -ffineid? 

^"-^^tlorrijicisjuxta tonat JEtna ruim% 
tnterdumque atram prorumpit ad at her a nuhnii 
turbine fumantem ptceo^ Gf candente favilla^ 
AttoUitque globos Jlammdrum^ tS Jiderd lambiti 
Interdum fcopulos avulfaque vifcerd montis 
Erigit eruSians^ HquefaStaquefaocafub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerate fundoque exajiudi imOi 

(I beg pardon of the gentle englijh] 
reader, and fuch of our writers as under- 
Hand not latin*) Lo 1 how this is taken 
down bv our Sritifi poet, by the fingle 
happy tnought of throwing the mountain 
into a^/ of the cWr* 

* Mfna^ and all the burning mouMains^ find . 
T'heir kindled ftores with inbred fiorms of wind 
Blown up to rage\ and roaring out, complain^ .-, 
As torn with inward gripes, and tor f ring pain i^ 
Lab'ring^ they caft //?^ir dreadful vomit rounds 
And with their melted bowels fpread the grounds 

Horace^ in {eaic)io(ihs fuilimej ftrucfe 
liis head againft the ftars f; but Empe^ 

• ft-. Arthur^ p. 75* + Suhlini f&Um fidera veriice. 1 

M docks ^ 
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dtcUs, to fathom xhi^pri^undj threw htm- 
{t\i into j^tna. And who but would ima-* 
ginc our excellent modem had alio been 
the^e, from this defcription? 

Imitation is of two forts; the firfl is, 
when we force to our own purpofes the 
thoughts of others ; thefe cond cOnfifls in 
copying the imperfedtions or blemiflies of 
celebrated authors. I have feen a play 
profeflcdiy writ in ^<^^y\s,oi Shahfpear% 
wherdn me refemblance lay in one (ingle 
line, 

Andfo good morrow fye^ good fMJitr lieutenant. 

And fundry poems in imitation of Mi/- 
toriy where with the utnKtfl exadiiels and 
not fo much as one exception, neverthe- 
lefs was conftantly natbkfs^ embr(»dered 
was broideredy hermits were heretrntes^ 
dildaincd was ^fdeigned^ fliady umbrage'- 
ous^ enterpiize emprize, f»gan paynw, 
pinions fermom^ fweet dulcet^ orchard* 
achats ^ bridge-work pontifical \ nay her 
was hiry and their was tbir through the 
whole poem. And in very deed, there is 
ho other way, by which the true mo-/ 
dern poet could read to any puipofe the 

works 
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works of f^ men, as Mikim and SktJii* 
Jpeat. 

it may be expend, that like other 
critics I uiduld next ^ak ^^pafionxt 
but as the mam end and principal e^ed 
of the hathoi is tp produce tratUfuillity 
^ mind (and fure it is a better deiign to 
promote fitp than madoeis) we have Httlc 
to fay on this fuhjccft. Nor will this fhoirc 
hounds of this difcourfe alloKV u» to treat 
at large of the emollients and 6fAaH of 
poei^ ; of the cool^ and the manner of 
producing it \ or of the methods ufed by 
our authors in managiag the paiTiQus. \ 
(hall but traniiently remark, that nQthin^ 
contributes fb much to the cool^ as the uie 
of mdit in expre/fing paffion : the true 
genius rarely ^ik of futtu^ conceits^ an4 
piopitjktt&es on fuch oecafions : this w« 
taay tmm tht patAetk tpigrantMOiica/, in 
which even puns are made uie of with 
gM)d> fucceM. Hereby our befl author^ 
have avoided throwing themfelves or theiv 
readers into any indecent tranfeorti 

But, as it is fometimes needful to excite 
the pafflms of our antagoniil in the pok'* 
mkk way, die true fbdeats. in the lava 

Ma VvJ^ 
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have conftandy taken their methods from 
low lifcy where they obferved, that to 
move anger ufe is made of icolding and 
railing; to move hve^ of bawdiy ; to he- 
^X favour vcAfriendJhip^ of grofs flattery; 
and. to produce fear^ of calumniating an 
adverfary with crimes obnoxious to the 
ftate. As ioxjhamey it is a filly pafHon, 
of which as our authors are incapable 
themfelves, fb they would not produce 
it in others. 

CHAP. X. 

Of tropes and figures : and firfi of the 
variegating, confounding^ and reverfing 
• figures, 

BUT we proceed to the figures* We 
cannot too eameflly recommend to 
our authors the fludy of the abufe of 
fpeech. They ought to lay it down as a 
principle, to fay nothing in the ufual way, 
but (if pofTible) in the dired contrary. 
Therefore the figures mufl be fb turned, 
as to manifefl that intricate and wonderful 
eafl of head, which diflinguifhes all writers 
of this. kind: or (as I may lay) to r^/«« 
. ., - ' exadly 
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\tX2L6^y the mold, in which- they wefa 

;formea, in all its inequalities,, cavities, 

obliquities, odd crannies, and diftortions. 

It would be endlefs, nay impofllble to 
enumerate all Tuch figures; but we (hall 
•content ourfelves to range the principal, 
which moft powerfully contribute to the 
bathos^ under three clafles. 

I. The variegating^ confounding^ or 
reverfing tropes and figures. 
- II. The magnifying^ and, 

III. The diminijhing. 

We cannot avoid giving to thefc the 
greek or roman names; but in tendernefs 
to our countrymen and fellow writers, 
imany of whom, however exquifite, are 
wholly ignorant of thofe languages, we 
have alfo explained them in our mother 
tongue. . - 

Of the firftfort, nothing fb much con- 
duces to the ^ai/^w, as the 

Catachresis. 

A roafter of this will fay>. 

Mow the beard, 

Shave the graf«, 

Pin the plank, 
i . Nail my flccvc* ^x^tcw 



Wrotn wtiettot tt&Axs ^ fams kind ^ 
pleafutc to the mind, fts to the e^ when 
we behold liarlequiQ trimming himi<df 
whh a hatchet, hewing down A«t«e with 
a rafbr, making his tea in a >cauyi!on, and 
htewing his aie in a tea-pot, to dtie in-> 
credible iatis^dion of the irit)/b rpcdator. 
Another fource of the ^afips is, 

The MBTONywv, 

the inverfion of cauies for ciitAfti of in« 
ventors for inventions, ^. 

Zjac'J in her -f Cofmf nev> affear'dthe bride^ 
A II Buhbk-bty and % T'ompion dt berfide^ 
And wifb an air divine her § Colmar pkfd, 
^en oh ! Jhe cries y whatjlaves J round mefee^ 
Here a iri^ht Redcoat, there a /mart * ^oufee. 



\ 



The Synecdoche, 

which confifts in the ufe of a part for 
the whole. You may call a young woman 
fometimes pretty«-yiKV and pigs^£;'</, and 
fometimes uiotty««i^anddi^le-*tfi^. Ch- 

+ Stays, • Afolt of'perriwig: »ll 

II TweezerrrCiUe, vonls in ttfe «t tiiji prefent 

X Watch, ywt in^^ 
S Fiffl. 

... of 
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of accidents for perfons; a^ a lawyer i^ 
called /plit-icaufe, a taylorpnck-loufe, ^^ 
Or of things belonging to a man, for the 
man him&lf ; as a fmrd-Oism, a gown- 
man, a t-m-t-d-mzsi', a white-^^^, a 
tutn-i^, &c. 

The Aposiopesis, 

an excellent figure for the ignorant, as 
" what lliall I fay?" when one has no- 
thing to fay : or " I can no more,'* when 
one really can no more. Exprcflions which 
the gentle reader is fo good as never to take 
in earneft. 

The Metaphor. 

The firft rule is to draw it from the kwejf 
thingSi which is a certain way to fink the 
iugheft ; as when you {peak of the thun- 
idcr of heaven, fay, 

•f" 7^f lords 2\io\t are angry Wtalk big. 

Or if you would defcribe a rich man 
refunding his treafures, exprefs it thus, 

(I 7i6o* he {as /aid) may riches gorge, tbefpoil 
Painful in mafly vomit Jhall recoil. 

t L*tAU», II Blackm. Joiy p. gr, 93. 

M 4 Soon 
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Sotm Jhatl be perijb with afwift decay ^ 
l^ikebis wm ordure, c^ft with /com away. 

The feconcf^ that whenever yon Jlart 4 
jnctaphor, you jnuft be furc to run it 
dowrtj and purfue it as far as it can go. 
If you get the fcent of a ftate negotiationi 
follow it in this mannen 

^ T!he fiones and all the element i with tbee 
Shall ratify aJlriSl confederacy j 
}Vild heafi their fafoa^e temfer Jhall forget^ 
^d for ajirm aUiancc with tbee treaty 
The Jinny tyrant of the Jpacious feas 
Shall fend a fcaly cmbafly yj^r feace: 
His plighted faith the crocodile Jhall keef^ 
^nd feeing tbee ^ for joy Jincerely weep. 

Or if you reprcfent the creator denoun* 
cing war againft the wicked, be fure not 
to oniit one circumftance ufual in prq-^ 
claiming and levying wan 

% Envpys and agents, who by my command 
Refde in P(ile/lina's land, 
To whom commifiions / haw given 
Ho manage there the intcrefts of heaven. 
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Ye holy heralds, ivbo prockum : [ 

Or war or peace, in mine your mafiet^t nam^^^^^^M 
Te pioneers of heaven, prepare a road. 
Make it plain^ direSl and broad y ^ ■> 
For /in perfon nvill my people head i 

For the divine deliverer 
Wfllon his march in majejly apfear. 
And needs the aid of no confed'ratc pow*r« 

Under the Article of the confmmding 
wc rank 

■ i. The Mixture of Figures, 

^hich raifes fo many images, as to give 
you no image at all. Bat its principal 
beauty i$, when it gives an ideajuK oppofitg 
to what it feem*d meant to defcribe. Thus 
an ingenious artift, painting the fpring, 
talks of a Jhow of blojfomsy and thereby 
raifes ah unexpefbed pidure pf winter* 
Of this fort is the following ; 

* The gaping clouds pour lakes of fulphur down^ 
JFbofe livid Jlajhesfickning fUnbeams drovm. 

What a npble confuiion? cloyds, lakes, 

♦ Pf. Artki^, p. 37* 

btiwvftoae^ 
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brim/lone, flames, fun-beams, gaping, 
pouiing, {kkning, drowning I all in two 
lines. 

fl» The Jargon. 

f Tly beadjhatt rife, tho' buried in the iufi, 
Jiftd 'midJI the clouds bis glittering turrets tbrttfl. 

^u^BTit What are the glittering turrets 
of a man*8 head ? 

H Upon thejhore-, as frequent as tbefand, 
5tf nuet the prince, the glad Dimetians fland. 

^tfOTii IVhere thefe Dimetians flood } 
•nd of what faze they were ? add alfo to 
thtjargpft ^chas the following: 

J D^ruHion*s empire Jhatt m longer h/l. 
And d^oliation lye for ever wajle, 
* Here ^iohe, fad mother, makes her moan, 
AndfeemS' converted to <ajhne injhne. 

But for variegation, nodiing is more ufe- 
ful than 

3. The Pahanomasia, or Fun, 
where a word, like the tongue of a jack- 

+ 7«*» P' 'o?' II P'- Arthur, p. 157. $ ftb* 

p. 89. * T.Cttk, pcMttil. 

daw. 
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daw, fpeaks twice as much by being ^it: 
as this of Mr* i^^) 

Bullets, tl)<tt wound, UkePartbians as tbeyfiy §: 

or this excellent one oF Mr. fFeffhd, 

X • Behold the virgin Jye 
NaieJ, and only cover'd by the lky» 

To which thou may*A add, 

STo jSar. ier haufies no mm needs tojhopt 
She has tbfwhtfk hrivsonfor her hoop, 

4, Thfe Antituesw, or S»8hj'aw, 
whereby contraries and oppolitjons are 
balanced in fuch a way, as to caiife a 
reader tO remain fu^endcd between theni 
to his exceeding delight and recreatioii. 
Such arc thcfc on a lady, who made hcr- 
fdf ajmear out of fizc by hiding a young 
prince^ undpr her cloaths. 

* While the kind nymph changing ber fault lefsjhape 
Becomes vinhandfome, handfomdy tofcape. 

On the maids of honour in mourning, 
■f Sadly they charm, and difmally they pleafe. 

5 Poems .1693, p. 13. X ff^tlftid, poems, Acn fS 

l,avtH. ♦ W«l(tr. t ^***k on Queen MtH' 
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* 

■I I !■ H is eyesfo bright 
^ Let m. the objed and let out the light. 
I Tbe Gods look pale to fee us lookfo red. 
m. ' ■ The % Fairies and their queen t 
Jn mantles blut came tripping o'er the green. 
♦ jUI nature Jelt a reverential Jhockt 
^fea ftood ^ to fee the mountains rock. 

CHAP. XL 

Tthe figures continued: of the fnagnifying 
and dimimjbing figures* 

Genuine writer of the profund. will 
take care never to magnih any ob- 
jed without clouding it at the mme time: 
nis thought will appear in a true mift, and 
very unlike what is in nature. It muil 
always be rememberMy that darknefs is an 
efiential quality cSthtprofundy or if there 
chance to be a glimmering, it muft be« 
as Milton exprefles it, 

^0 light t but rather darknefs vijble. 

The chief figure of this ibrt is, 
The Hyperbole, or impoffiblc. 

• Slaekm.Jeb, p. J76. 

For 
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For inftance, of a Lion. 

* He roar'dfohudt and look* dfovMnircusgrim^ 
His veryjhadow durjl not follow bim» 

Of a Lady at Dinner. 

'the fiver wbitenefs that adorns, tfy neck, ^ 

Sullies tbeplatey and makes the napkin black* 

Of the fame. 

■ Ill 'the -f obfcurenefs of her birth 

Cannot eclipfe the lujlre of her eyes^ , 

JVUcb make her all one light. , 



■f 



Of a Bull-baiting. 

II Up to thefars thefprawlingmafivesfy. 
And add new monfers to the frighted fky §. 

Of a Scene of Mifery, 

\ Behold afcene of mifery and woe I 
Here Argus foon might weep bimfelf quite blind, 
Ev'n tbo* be had Briareus' hundred hands 
Te wipe his hundred eyes ■ 

• Vtt. Am. t 7^'0^> Double FaUhood. | Bladnu 
% See p> ll5« X An»n, 

And 
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And that modeft requeft of two abfenC 
loven: 

Te Gcdt ! amibilatc but fpace and timsj^ 
.^fn/ wtfir tieo lovers happy. 

3. The Periphrasis, which the mo- 
dems call the circumhendibui^ y^crtof 
we have given examples in the nindi chap- 
ter, and {hall again in the twelfth. 

To the fame clafs of the magnifying 
may be leferred die following, i^ich are 
io excellently modem, that we have yet 
no name for them, fo defoibii^ a coun« 
try proved, 

* Td call than mountains^ but catit call tbemjo* 
For fear to toroug tbem with a name too lomu; 
Wink tbefmr vales beneath fo humbly lie, 
that even humble ferns a term too high, 

III. The laft clafs remains $ of the ^z- 
minijbing i. the Anticlimax, and fi- 
gures: where the fecond line drops quite 
mort of the firfl, than which nothing 
creates greato: furprize. 

• Antn, 

On 
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On the extent of the brltilh axtna. 

• Under the tropicks is our language ffokct 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 

On a Warrior. 

\ And thou Dalbottfy the great God of wart 
Lieutenant colonel to the Earl o/'Mar, 

On the Valour of the Engl^ 

•f- ATor art mr nature has the force 
Tojhp itsfieddy courfey 
Nor Alps nor Pyrenaans keep it out 
I Nor fortify'd redoubt. 

At other times this figure operates in a 
larger extent; and when the gentle read- 
er is in expedation of fome great image, 
he either nnds it furprizingly imperfed, 
or is prefented with fomething low, <x 
quite ridiculous: a furprize refembling 
that of a curious perfon in a cabinet of 
antique (latues, who beholds on the pede- 
ftal the names of Homtry or Cato\ but 
looking up finds Homer without a head, 
and nothing to be feen of Cato but his 

* jHtH. % Antn. t Dtnn, OR Ntnmir. 

\jrlv^ 
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privy member. Such are thefe lines of l 
Icmtban at iea, 

I His motion works, and heats the oozy muJ, 
Jnd with ilsJUime incorporates thejood, 
*^iUailth' incumber' dt thick, fermenting ^reant 
Does Hie one pot of boiling ointment feem« 
Where'er hefwims, be leaves along the lake 
Suchfrotly furrows, fuch a foamy track, 
^tbat aHtbe waters of the deep appear 
'Ho9iY-'''^with age, or grey witbfudden fear* 

But perhaps even thefe are excelled hf 
theenming. 

§ Nfw the refified fames and fery fore. 
By winds affaulted, in wide forges roar. 
And raging feas fbw down of melted ore. 
Sometimes they hear long iron bars remov'd. 
And to and fro huge heaps of cynders fhoVd. 

2. The Vulgar 

is alio a fpecies of the diminifitng : hy thi^ 
a {pcax flying into the air is compared to a 
boy whitUing as he goes on an errand. 

X the mighty Stoffii threw a majyfpear, 
Which, with its errand pleas'd,' furig thro' the air. 

I Blackm. J«h,^.i^'j. . . J Pr. Arthur, p. 15^ 

..X?u Arthur, y^Uian 
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A man raging with grief to a maftiiFdog*^ 

* I cannot fiifie this gigantic wbe^ 
Nor on my raging gritfa muzzle throlHi 

and clouds big with water to a Womaa 
in great neceffitjr* 

Diftended with the waters in em pent ^ 

TChe clouds hang deep in air, hut hang unreiitt 

3. The INFANTINE4 

This is, when a poet grows fo very finl- 
pie, as to think and talk like a child. I 
{hall take my examples from the grcatcfl; 
matter in this way : hear how he fondlct 
like a mere ftammerer. 

-f" Little charm of placid mien^ 
Miniature of beauty* s queen, 
Hither, hritijh mu{c oimint^ 
Hither, all ye Grxcian nine^ 
fTith the lovely graces three^ • 
jind your pretty nurCcYing fee. 

When the mead&ws next arefeen% 
Sweet enamel^ white andgit^n^ 

♦ Job, p. 4t. t -''/'*• PbiUpsQtilAh Cuxxonff^ 

■ N WV^tn. 
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fffien again the lamfaldn^ flay^ 
Pretty fportlings /»//£/* May, 

then the neck Jo 'white and round* 
(Little neck with brilliants bound.) 

And thy gentleneis of mindy 
{CcaAtfrom a gentle kind,) &c. 

Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 
Happieft he 0/* happy men* &c. 

and the reft of thofe excellent lullabies of 
his compoiition. 

How prettily he a{k$ the 0ieep to teach 
huQ to bleat? 

♦ ^eacb me to grieve with bleating moan, mjjheep. 

Hear how a babe would reafbn on his 
nurfe's death. 

•f T^iat everjhe could t^e I Oh mjl unkind I 
?0 die, and leave poor Cc^et kf bifid / 
And yeti-'—^'why bhme I her? 

With no Isfs fimplicity does he luppofe, 
that fhepherdefles tear their hair and beat 
their breafts at their own deaths : 
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J Te brighter maidsj faint emblems ofmyfair^ 
With looks caji dov)n^ and with dtjhevetd hair. 
In bitter anguijh beat your bredjls^ and moan 
Her death untimely^ as it were your own, 

4* The Inanity, ot Nothingness* 

Of this the fame author fumiftiis us 
with moil beautiful inftances« 

♦ Ab filly If more filly than my fheef^ 
{JVhich on the fitw^ry plain I once did keep.) 

•f To the^Ove Senate /he could ccmnfel givci 
(JVhich with afimijhment they did receive.) 

11 He vdf9m kud cannon could not terrify^ 
Falls [from the grandeur of hit majefty.) 

§ Happy J merry as a king. 
Sipping dew yo u fip^ txAfing. 

Where you eafily perceive the nothingnefl 
of every fccond verfe* 

*| The no\£o returnif^ with returning light> 

What did it? 

Dijpers'd the filcncc, and Sfpeltdthe highf. 

X PhUlfs'% Paftorals. • Ibid t /'*'/. on J^ Marf. 
I Ibid. ( 7; Ch^ii on argnAopper, «t Jnon. 

N a "tv^^ 
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* 1'be glories of proud London tofurvey^ 
^6efun himfelfjhall rife^~—~by break of day. 

5. The Expletive, 

admirably exemplified in the epithets of 
many authors. . 

^' umbrageous JhadoWy and the verdant green, 
^e running current, and odorous fragrance, 
Cbear my lone folitude with joyous gladnefs. 

Or in pretty drawling words like thefe, 

•f* All men his tonib, all men hisfons adore ^ 
And bisfonsfonsj till there Jhall be no more. 

The rijmgfun our griej did fee ^ 
^hefetttng fun did fee the fame. 
While wretched we remembred tbee^ 
:j^ Sionj Sion, lovely name. 

6. The Macrology and Pleonasm 

are as generally coupled, as a lean rabbit 
with a fat one; nor is. it. a wonder, the 
fuperfluity of words, and vacuity of fenfe 
being juft the fame thing. I am pleafcd 

♦ . 4Mt9r Vet. . t r. C9ok^ Pacmi. % IJ)M. 

to 
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to lee one of our greateft adverfarics em- 
ploy this figure* 

^ The growth of meadows^ and the pride of fields^ 
The food of armieSy and fupport of war s^ 
R^fnf^ offwordsy and gleanings of a fight ^ 
Lejfen his numbers^ and coHtraSl his hoft. 
Where er his friends retire^ or foes fucceid^ 
Covered with tempejts^ and in oceans drowned. 

Of all which the perfedion is 

The Tautology. 

X Break thro' the billows^ and — divide the main. 

In fmoother numbers^ and—Jnfofterverfe. 

♦ Divide— tf«^ part — the fev^r'd world-^in two. 

With ten thoufand others equally mufi-^ 
cal, and plentifully flowing through moft 
of our celebrated modern poems. 

I Camp. t "Ton/. Mifc. 12* vol. iv. p. 291. 4th edit; , 

• JbW, vol.vi. p, 121. 
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CHAP. xir. 

QftxprejfioHf qndthzfemrc^ firtiif fiyh 
of the fr^ent age^ 

THE ejtfrijjton is adequate, when it 
is propoitionably low to the pro fun* 
dity of the bought It muft not be always 
grammatical^ left it appear pedantic and 
ungentlemap^y ^ nor too cjear, for fear 
it become vulgar ; for obfcurity beftows 
a caft of the wonderful, and throws an 
oracular dignity upon a piece which hath 
no meaning. 

For example, fometimes ufe the wrong 
number; the /word and peftilence at once 
deiwfirr, in0;ead of devour. * Sometimes 
^e wrong cafe; and who more fit to footh 
the god thftn theet inflead d[ thou. And 
rather than fay, Tlietis faw Achilles weepy 
ihe ii^jrd^ him weep. 

We muft be exceeding careful in two 
things; firft, \x^ ^t choice oi low words: 
fecondly, in ^zfober and orderly way of 
ranging them. Many of our poets are 

• 7i. Hm, n. I. 

naturally 
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naturally blefled with this talent, info- 
much thki dity Sit iri the cifcufnftance 
of that honefl citizen; who had iiiiade profi 
all his life without knovi^ing- it. Liet verfes 
run in this manner, juft to be a v^ehiete to 
the words (I taketlian frowi mylaft-cited 
author, who though otherwifc by no means 
of oitf i^, leemed ohce iff h^ life to 
hs7t a mSAd ttf bfe fiiiipfe.) 

f y mtt a prize I ttilf myfelf decree. 
From hhtt or him, or elfe perhaps from thee» 

|{.t > u* full of days was be; 

ffwo ages pajli be liv'd the third to fee, 

§ 7^ Uti^ of forty kingSy and honoured more 
By i^ghtyjvoe^ than e'er v>as king before » 

% Hat I may kfmo, if that mypi^ay'r den^t 
the mofi defpis'd of all the Gods am I. 

* Then let my mother once be ruPd by met 
thotigb mutb more wife than I pretend to be. 



+ 77. Hem. II. i. p. 1 1. % P. 34« 

I Idem. p. 17. • P. 38. 

\ P. 19. 
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Cirthefc, of the fame hand; 

♦ / leave the arts ^poetry and verfe • 
STt? them^ that praBife them with morefuccefs. 
Of greater truths J now prepare to tell, 
^dfoat once, dear friend andmufi, farewel. 

Sometimes a iingle word will vulgarize 
t poetical idea ; as where a fhip fet on fire 
owes all the fpirit of the bathos to one 
choice word, rfiat ends the line. 

^ And bis fcordf dribs the hot contagion fry'd. 

And in that defcription of a world in 
ruins; 

§ Should the whole frame of nature round him breaks 
. He, uncQncerrid^ would hear the mighty crack, 

So alfo in thefe, 

% Beajls tame andfavage to the river's brink 
Come from the fields and wild akodes^^Xq drink. 

Frequently two or three words will do 
it efFcdhially^ 

* Ton/. Mifc. i2« vol. iv. ^7i«/Mifc. vol,vi,p.i*i9« 
p. 292. fourth edit. % Job, p. 263. 

-t Pr. Arthur, p. 151. 
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• Hefroti\tbe clouds does the fwcct liquor {queeze, 
I'bat dears the foreft and the garden trm. 

It is alfo tifeful to employ technical terms, 
which eftrange your ftyle from the great 
and general ideas of nature: and the higher 
your fubjed is, the loWer fliould you fearch 
into mechanicks for your expreffion. If 
you defcribe the garment of an angel, fay 
that his f linenwas finely fpun^ and Plead- 
ed on the happy plains, % Call an army of 
angels, angelic cuiraffters\ and if yo\j 
have occafion to mention a number of 
misfortunes, ftyle them 

§ Frejh troops ofpainst and regimented «>w. 

. St VLB is divided hy the rhetoricians into 
the proper and the figured. Of the figur- 
ed we have already treated, and the proper 
is what our authors have nothing to do 
witlii Of llyles we ihall mention only the 
principal, which owe to the moderns either 
their chief improvement, or entire. inven- 
tion.. 

• H, 7»*, p. 164. t Pr. Arthur^ p. 19. X Ibid. 
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I. TheFtoRiD Style, 

than which none is more proper to the 
bathosy aa fk>wers^ which are the loweft of 
veg^tables^ are tao^ gaudy ^ and do many 
times grow in great plenty at the bottom 
o( ponds and ditches. 

A £ne writer of this kind prefents you 
with the following pofie: 

II l%e pivots a ff tar aUdrtfimtb wreaths offowers, 
Andfrtm theh/' leaves drop arematie ftiowerst 
Whofejral^iM Uadt in myfiic twines above, 
Exibangd tMr fmett, and mix'd nsitb tboufand 

kiffes. 
As if the mlling branches Jirove 
'^0 beautify andjhade the grove i 

(^idi indieed moft branches 60) But 
this is ftill excelled' by our laureate, 

§. Branches in branches twn'd emfofe the grove, 
Andfliwt andfpread, andbiofm iBtO love. 
2%r trembling pabm their mutital vows repeat. 
And bending poplars bending poplars meef. 
7 he dijlant plantanesfeemto prefs more nigh. 
And to tbefghing alders ^ alders Jigh. 

g Behiii Poems, p. a. § Guirdiaii, u% iw. 

Hear 
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Hear alfa our Hemer, 

• His robe ^is^x: is firmed (f light rejn'd, 
Antndlefi tram oftufire^ixz<^h«kStSiii» 
XEs tkrm's «f bright ?pBppa£led' gjeiry «<«if. 
With p^iiHs eekfiii^t if»4 '"'i*h^ gems: inlaid : 

On all the angelic k gazing throng below. 

2. The Fert Style. 

This does io a$ peculiar a manner be- 
come thit low in wit, as a pert air does the 
low in Mature. Mr. Thomas Brtm/t, the 
author of the London fpy^ and all the Spies 
and Trips in general, are herein to be dili- 
gently ftudiedj in verfe Mr. Gibber s pro- 
logues. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never 
fo confpicuous, a$ when it is employed in 
modernizing and adapting to the tafie of 
the times the works of the antients. This 
wc rightly phrafc, dmng them into englijby 
and maUng them englijh\ two exprempQs 
of great propriety, the one denoting our 
negleSi of the ma?mer hom^ the other the 
force and compuljion, with which it is 

♦ Blatkm. Pf.civ. 
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brought about. It is by virtue of this ftyle 
that Tacitus talks like a cofFee-houfe po- 
litician, Jo/ephus X like the 6rifijh gazet- 
teer, Tuify is as fhort and finart as Seneca 
or Mr. j^/gi/if Marcus Aurelius is excel- 
lent at mip-fhap) and honeft 'Thomas a 
Kempis as prim and polite as any preacher 
at court 

3. The Ala MODE SryLE, 

which is fine by being new^ and has this 
happinefs attendmg it, that it is as durable 
and exteniive as ue poem it felf. Take 
fome examples of it, in the defcription of 
the fun in a mourning coach upon the 
death of Queen Mary, 

* See Phoebus now^ as once for Phaeton, 
Has majk'd bisjace ; and put deep mourning oni 
Dark clouds bis (able chariot dofurround. 
And the dull fteeds ftalk o'er the melancholy 
round. 

Of Prince Arthur* s foldiers drinking. 

•f While rich burgundian wine, and bright cham- 
paign, 

Ofafefrom their minds the terrors of the main. 

X Jtftphui, tnnflated by Sir Regtr Ltjirangi. • Amh, 
Philipi. t Pr. Arthur, p. 16. 

(whence 
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(whence we alfo learn, that burgundy and 
champaign make a man on fhore deipife a 
ftorm at fea.) 

0£ the ahnighty encamping his regj- 
ments. 

*—^Hefunk a vaji capacious deep^ 

Where he hi: liquid regiments does keep. 

'thither the waves file oflF and make their way 

^oform the mighty body of thefea j 

fVbere they encamp, and in their ftation ftand, 

Entrench'd /« works of rocky <z«^ lines of fand. 

Of two armies on the point of engag- 
ing. 

% Ton' armies are the cards -which both muji play. 
At leqji come off a faver, if you may : 
Throw boldly at the Aim the Gods have fetj 
Thefe on your Jide will all their fortunes bet. 

All perfedly agreeable to the prefent cuf- 
toms and beft fafhions of our metropolis. 
But the principal branch of the alamode 
is the Prurient, a ftyle greatly advanc- 
ed and honoured of late by the pradice of 
.perfons of the Jirfi quality ; and, by the 

* Blackm, Pf. civ. p. 261. % Lte^ Sophon. 
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cncoiuagement of th/e ladies, not imiuccd^ 
fully introduced even into the drawing"^ 
room. Indeed its incredible progrefs ana 
conquefts may be compared to thole of the 
great Sefo/lris, and are evety where known 
by the fame marks, the images of the 
genital parts of men or women. It coniiils 
wholly of metaphors drawn from two mdl 
fruitful fources or fpnngs, the veiy iaths 
of the human body, thatistofay •**an<i 
***** hiatus magnus lachrymabilis * * ♦ ♦ 
hvs^ felling of bargains, and double enten^ 
dre, and Ki^epiafJiog and '0?J^pii)^iaiMg, all 
derived from the faid fources. 

4, The Finical Stylb, 

which confifls of the moft curious, affc6Jt- 
ed, mincing metaphors,and partakers of the 
alamode: as the following: 

Of a brook diyed by the finir 

% Won by tbejummer's importuning ray 
'jy elofmgJireamJidfrom ber channel Ji\ 
And with enddngjim-lfeams ftole away, 



ray, | 
J 



t Bkchn. Joby p. 26. 

Of 
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Of «n eafy death. 

• tflben watchful death Jhall on his barvefi Igci, 
^ind/ee thee ripe with age^ invite the hook j 
Be'it gently cut thy bending Jiaiky and thee 
Lay Idndly in the grtve, his granary. 

Oftreetinaftonn. 

•f* Oaks wbofe extended arms the winds defif^ 
Tie temfejl fees their firength^ and fighs, and 
pa(^ by. 

Of water limmering over the fire. 

:|: *tbe fparkling flames raife water to a fmlle, 
Tet the pleas'd liquor pines, and leffens all the while* 

5. Lastly^ I (hall p(ace the Cumbrous, 
which moves heavily undey a load of me- 
taphors, and draws after it a long train of 
words : and the Buskin, or fiattlyt fre- 
quently and with great felicity mixed with 
the former. For as the £rft i« the proper 
engine to deprefs what is high, fb is the 
fecond to raile what is bafe and low to a, 

• Bkekm, Jab, p. 23. f Dtnn. % Anon. Tmf. 

Mifc. Part 6. p. 224. 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous vHibility. When both thefe can 
be done at once, then is the lafAos in per- 
fedion ; as when a man is fet with his 
head downward and his breech upright, 
his degradation is compleat : one end of 
him is as high as ever, only that end is 
the wrong one. Will not every true lover 
of ^^profund be delighted to behold the 
mod vulgar and low anions of life exalted 
in the following manner? 

Who knocks at the door ? 

Tor whom thui rudely pleads my loud-tongu'd gate, 
7bat he may enter t 

See who is there? 

♦ Advance the fringed curtains of thy eyes, 
j^d tell me vbo comes yonder. 

Shut the door. 

^e wooden guardian of our privacy 
Stjfick en its axk turn. 

Bring my cloaths. 

Bring me what nature, taylor to the bear. 
To man himfelf deny'd: Jhe gave me cold. 
But would not give me cloaths. 

* rmp. Light 
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Light the fire. 

Bring forth fome remnant of Promethean theft 
Sitfick to expand th' inclement air^ congeal' d 
By Boreas'j rude breath. 

Snuff the candle* 

Ton' luminary amputation needs ^ 
^[hisjhall you fave its half-extinguijh'd life. 

Open the letter. 
% Wax I render up thy trufi. 

Uncork the bottle, and chip the breads 

Apply thine engine to the fpungy door: 
Set Bacchus /rc^/w hisglajy prifonfree, 
And ftrip white Ceres of her nut-brown coat* 

CHAP. XIII. 

AprojeSifor the advancement of the bathos* 

THUS have I (my dear countrymen) 
with incredible pains and diligence 
difcovered the hidden fources of the bathos t 
or, as I may fay, broke open the abyfles 

X nttb. Double Falihoocl. 

o ^^ 
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of this greaf deep. And having now efta- 
blifhcd good and wholfome laws, what re- 
mains, but that all true modems with their 
utnioft might do proceed to put the fame 
in execution? in order whereto, I think I 
fhall in the fecond place highly deferve 
of my country by propofing fuch a.fcheme, 
as may facilitate this great end. 

As our number is confeflcdly far fuperi- 
or to that of the enemy, there feems no- 
thing wanting but unanimity among our- 
felves. It is therefore humbly offered, that 
all and every individual of the 6atl>os do 
enter into a firm affociation^ and incor- 
porate into one regular body, whereof e- 
vcry member, even the meaneft, willfomc 
way contribute to the fupport of the whole; 
in like manner, as the weakeft reeds, when 
joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our art ought to be put 
upon the fame foot with other axta of this 
age. The vaft improvement of modern 
manufadtures ariibth from their being di- 
vided into feveral krancbes^ and parcelled 
out to feveral trades : for inflance, inck)ck^ 
making, one artifl makes the bakhce^ 
another the: fpring, another the crown- 

- wheels. 
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wheels, a fourth the cafe, and the prin-^^ 
cipal workman puts all together : to thi»' 
ceconomy we owe the perfe^ion of ouf 
modem watches, and doubtlefs we aUb' 
might that of our modem poetry and rhe-^ 
toric, were the feveral parts branched out^ 
in the like manner. 

Nothing is more evident than that di- 
vers perfbns, no other way remarkable/ 
have each a ftrong difpofition to the for- 
mation of fome particular trope or figure. 
Arifiotle faith, that " the hyperbole is an 
** ornament fit for young men of quality;" 
accordingly we find in thofe gentlemen a 
wonderful propenfity toward it, which is 
marvelloufly improved by travelling. Sol- 
diers alfo and leamen are very happy in th^ 
fame ^^Tc.T\it periphrafis or circumlocu-* 
tion is the peculiar talent of country farmers; 
the proverb and apologue of old men at 
clubs 9 the ellipfisy or fpeech by half-words, 
of minifters and politicians \ the apofiopefis 
of courtiers ; the litotes ^ or diminution, of 
ladies, whifperers, and backbiters; and 
the anadiplofis of common cryers and 
hawkers, who by redoubling the lame 
words perfuade people to buy their oyf- 

O 2 ^^'t'^^ 
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ters, green haftings, or new biUads. Epi'' 
thets may be found in great plenty at Bil- 
lingfgate, farcafm and irony learned up- 
on the water, and the epiphonema or ex- 
clamation frequently from the bear-garden, 
and as frequently from the hear him of the 
houfe of commons. 

Now each man applying his whole 
time and genius upon his particular ^«r^, 
would doubtlefs attain to perfection ; and 
when each became incorporated and fworn 
into the foclety (as hath been propofed) a 
poet or orator would have no more to do but 
to fend to the particular traders in each 
kind, to the metaphoriji for his allegories 
to the fimile- maker for his comparifonSy 
to the ironijl for his farcafmsj to the a- 
potbegmatiji for \i\% fentencesy &c. where- 
by a dedication or fpeech would be com- 
pofed in a moment, the fuperior artift hav- 
ing nothing to do but to put together all 
the materials. 

I therefore propofe, that there be con- 
trived with all convenient difpatch, at 
the publick expence, a rhetorical chefl of 
drawers confifting of three ftories, the 
higheft for the deliberativey the middle 

for 
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for the demonjirative, and the loweft for 
the judicial Thefe fliall be divided into 
loci or places^ being repofitories for matter 
and argument in the feveral kinds of ora- 
tion or writing ; and every drawer fhall 
again be fub-divided into cells, relembling 
thole of cabinets for rarities. The apart- 
ment {ox peace or war^ and that of the li- 
berty of the prefix may in a very few days 
be filled with feveral arguments pcrfedlly 
new J and tlie vituperative partition will 
as eafily be repleniined with a moft choice 
colledion, entirely of the growth and 
manufacture of the prefcnt nge. Every 
compofcr will foon be taught the ufe of 
this cabinet, and how to manage all the 
tegifters of it, which will be drawn out 
much in the manner of thofe in an organ. 
The k^s of it muftbe kept in honeft 
hands, by fome reverend prelate^ or va^ 
Hunt officer^ of unqueftioned loyalty and 
affedlion to every prefent eftablifhment in 
church and ftate ; which will fufficiently 
guard againft any mifchief, that might 
otherwife be apprehended from it. 
. And being lodged in fuch hands, it may 
be at difcretion let out by the day to fc- 

O 3 N^X-ai 
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vend great orators in both houfes: from 
whence it is to be hoped much frofit and 
gain will alfo accrue to our focicty, 

CHAP. XIV. 

How to make dedications^ panegyrics or 
fatireSf and of the colours of honourable 
and difionourahle. 

NOW of what neceflity the foregoing 
pf oje^ may prove, will appear from 
this {ingle confideration, that nothing is 
of eaual confequence to the fuccefs of our 
works, zafpeed and difpatch. Great pity it 
is, that folid brains are not like other folid 
bodies, conftantlyendowed with a veloci- 
ty in iinking proportioned to their heavi- 
uefs: for it is with the flowers of the ba- 
thos as with thofc of nature, which if the 
careful gardener brings not haflily to 
market in the morning, mufl unprofita- 
bly perifli and wither before night. And 
o/ail our produdions none is (b fnort-livcd 
$s the dedication and panegyric ^ which arc 
of^cn b\it the praife of a day^ and become 
by the next utterly ufelefs, improper, in-» 
dccerjtj and falipi This is the moi<e to bo 
' / , - lamented, 
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lamented, inafinuch as thefb two are tht 
forts, whereoti in a manner depends that 
frofoy which muft ftill be remembered 
to be the main end of oiir writers and 
fpeakers. 

We {hall therefore employ this chapter 
in fhewing the quickefl method of com- 
pofing them ; after which we will teach 
iijhort way to epic poetry. And theie ht-^- 
ing confefledly the works of moft impdrt- 
9,VLQit and difficulty j it is prefumed vf€mfcf 
leave the reft to each author's own learn-* 
ing or pradlicc. 

Vtt&oi panegyric' Everyman is bo^ 
MUrahUy who is fo by law, cuftom, of 
title. The publick are better judges of 
what is honourable, than private men. 
The virtues of great men, like thofe of 
plants, are inherent in them whether they 
arc exerted dr not ; and the more flrong- 
ly inherent, the left they are exerted; as 
a man i« die more rich, the lefs he fpends.' 
All great minifters, Without either privattf 
or ceccnomical virtue, are virtuous hj their 
fdfis \ libera) and generous upon the pub" 
Uck trwmyy provident upon publitk fuppliesy 
jiift by piEtying publick intef^ cour agious- 
• 1, ' ' O 4. %2aA. 
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and magnanimous by ^t. fleets and armies, 
magni£cent upon the publick expences, and 
prudent by publick fuccefs. They have by 
their office a right to a {hare of. the pub- 
lick flock of virtues; befides they are by 
prefeription immemorial invefted in all the 
celebrated virtues of their predecejjors in 
the lame ftations, efpecially thofe of their 
own anceflors. 

As to what are commonly called the 
colours oi honourable and difljonourable, they 
are various in different countries : in this 
they are blue, green, and red* 
. But forafmuch as the duty we owe to 
the publick doth often require, that we 
fhould put fome things in a ftrong light, 
and throw a fhade over others, I fhall ex- 
plain the method of turning a vicious man 
into a hero. 

The firft and chief rule is the golden 
rule of transformation, which confiils in 
converting vices into their bordering vir- 
tues. A man who is a Ipend-thrift, and 
will not pay a juft debt, may have his in- 
juftice transformed into liberality j cowar- 
dice may be metamorphofed into prudence; 
intemperance into good nature and good 

fellow- 
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fellowfliip; corruption into patriotifin; 
and lewdnefs into tendernefs and fecility. 

The fecond is the rule of contraries : 
it is certain, the lefs a man is indued with 
any virtue, the more need he has to have 
it plentifully beftowed, efpccially thofe 
good qualities, of which the world general- 
ly believes he hath none at all : fox who 
'will thank a man forgiving him that which 
he 6asF 

The reverfe of thefe precepts will fcrvc 
for /afire, wherein we are ever to remark, 
that whofo lofcth his place, or becomes 
out of favour with the government, hath 
forfeited his fhare in publick praife and 
honour. Therefore the truly-publick-fpirit- 
cd writer ought in duty to ftrip him, whom 
the government hath ftripped ; which is 
the real poetical jujiice of this age. For a 
full collection of topicks and epithets to be 
ufed in the praife and diipraife of minif- 
terial and unminifterial perfons, I refer to 
our rhetorical cabinet j concluding with an 
eameft exhortation to all my brethren to 
obferve the precepts here laid down, the 
negleA of which hath coft fome of them 
th5r ears in a 0ory, 
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C H A P. XV. 
A receipt to Make an epic poem. 

AN epic poem, the critics agree. Is 
the greatcft work human nature is ' 
capable of. They have already laid down 
many mechanical rules for compofitiont 
of this fort, but at the fame time they 
cut ofFalmofl all undertakers from the 
poilibility of ever performing them ; for 
the firft qualification they unanimoufly 
require in a ooet, is z genius, I fhall herd 
endeavour ffor the benefit of my country-* 
men) to make it manifefl, that epic poems 
mKfhtmsAQ without a genius J nay with- 
out learning or much reading. This muft 
neceflarily be of great uie to all thofe, who 
oonfcis they never read, and of whom the 
world is convinced they never iSr^r»; MoUere 
obierves of making a dinner, that any 
man can do it mth momy, and if a pro-^ 
fefled cook cannot do it without, he has 
his art for nothing: the fame maybe faid 
of making a poem, it is eaiily brought a-- 
bout by him that has a genius, but the 
(kill lies in doing it without onr. Is^pur-' 

fuancc 
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fuance of this end, I {hall preient the rea- 
der with a plain and certain recipe^ by 
which any author in the bathos may be 
qualified for this grand performance. 

For the Fable. 

Take out of any old poem, hiftory- 
book, romance, or legend (for inftance, 
Geoff ery of Monmouth ot Don Beliams of 
Greece) thofe parts of the ftory which ailbrai 
moft fcope for long defcriptionsx put thefc 
pieces together, and throw all the adven- 
tures you fancy into one tale. Then take 
a hero<t whom you may chufe for the 
ibund of his name, and put him into the 
midft of thefe adventures / there let him 
inork for twelve books ; at the end of 
which you may take him out, ready pre- 
pared to coTtquer or to marry: it being 
iieceilary that the conclufion of an epic 
poem \^ fortunate. 

To make an ErisopB. 

Take any remaining adventure of jour 
former coUedtion, in which you could no 
way involve your hero : or any unfortu- 
Jlgte accident, that was too good to be 
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thrown away ; and it will be of ufe, ap- 
plied to any other per/on^ who may be 
loft and evaporate in the courfe of the 
work, without the leaft damage to the 
compofition. 

For the Moral and Allegory. 

Thefe you may extrad out of the fa- 
ble afterwards, at your leifurc: be fure 
youfiratH them fufficiently. 

For the Manners. 

For thofe of the hero, take all the beft 
qualities you can find in the moft cele- 
kated heroes of antiquity ; if they will 
not be reduced to a conjtfiency^ lay them 
all on a heap upon him. But be iure they 
are qualities, which y out patron would bie 
thought to have; and to prevent any 
miiftakc, which the world may be fubje<a 
to, feled from the alp^iabet thofe capital 
letters that compofe his name, and fet 
them at the head of a dedication before 
your poem. However, do not abfolute- 
ly obferve the exad quantity of thefe vir- 
tues, it not being determined whether or 
no it be necei&ay for the hero of a poem 

to 
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tx) be an honefi man. For the ufider charac- 
t^ersy gather them from Homer and f^irgily 
and change the names as occafion ferves. 

For the Machines. 

Take of deities, male and female, as 
many as you can ufe : feparate them in"- 
to two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in 
the middle ; let Juno put him in a fer- 
ment, and /^f«/yj mollify him. Remem- 
ber on all oceafions to make ufe of vola- 
tile mercury. If you have need oi devils, 
draw them out of Milton % paradife, and 
extract your fpirits from Tajfo. The ufe 
of thefe machines is evident; jdnce no 
roic poem can poflibly fubfift without 
them, the wifeft way is to referve them 
for your greateft neceflities: when you 
cannot extricate your hero by any human 
means, or yourfelf by your own wit, feek 
relief from heaven, and the Gods will do 
your bufinefs very readily. This is aci- 
cording to the dired prefcription of Horace 
in his art of poetry. 

JVec deus iftterjity niji dignus vi?tdice nodus 
Incident, 
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That is to fay, a poet Jhould never callup-< 
an the Godt for their affiftance^ but when 
be is in great perplexity, > 

For the Descriptions. 

: For a tempefi. Take eunis,^ zephyr, 
aufter and bor^, and caft them together 
in one verfe : add to thefe of rain, lighta- 
uig and thunder (the loudeft you can) 
quantum fufficit. Mix your clouds and 
billows well together till they foam, and 
thicken your defcription here and there 
with a quick-fand. Brew your tempeft 
well in your head, before you fet it a 
blowing. 

For a battle. Pick a large quantity of 
images, and defcriptions from Homer^t 
iliads, with a fpice or two ciFirgil, and if 
there remain any overplus, you may lay 
them by for a^/rw//2>. Seafon it well with 
fmiles^ and it will make an excellent 
battle. 

For a burning town. If fucji a defcrip* 
tion be necefTary (becaufe it is certain there 
is one in Firgil) old Troy is ready burnt 
to your hands. But if you fear that would 
be thought borrowed, a chapter or two 

of 
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9^ Burners tbiory of the cohjk^^d^m^ well 
circumfianccd and done into verfe, will 
he 2i goodi fuccedaneum. 

As for fimiks and metaphor s^ they may 
be found all over the creation ; the moft 
ignorant may gather them, but the diffi-^ 
culty is in applying them. For this adviiis 
with your bookfelisr. . : '. 

c H A P. xvr. 

ApnjeSifor the advancement of the fiage, 

IT may be thought that we ihould iM>e 
wholly omit the drama^ which makes fii 
great and fo lucrative a part of poetry. But 
this province is io well taken care of hf 
the prefent managers of the theatre, that it 
is perfedly needlefs to fuggeft to them any 
otiier methods than they have already prac- 
tifed for the advancement of the bathos. 

Here therefore, in the name of all our 
bcediren, let me return our fincere and 
himible thanks to the mofl auguft Mr. 
Barton Booths the moft ferene Vis. Robert 
WiJks^ and the moft undaimted Mr. Colly 
Qhber'y of whom let it be known, when 
the people of this age Jhall be ancefiorSy^xA 
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to all the fucceffion of our fuccejfors, that 
to this prefent day they condnue to out-do 
even their own out-doings ; and when the 
inevitable hand of fweeping time fhall have 
brufhed off all the works of /^</^7y, may 
this teftimony of a co-temporary critic to 
their fame be extended as far as to-morrow. 
Yet if to fo wife an adminiftration it be 
poHible anv thing can be added, it is that 
more ample and comprehenfive fcheme 
which Mr. Dennis and Mr. Gildon (the two 
greateft critics and reformers then living) 
made publick in the year 1720, in a pro- 
jed figned with their names, and dated 
the 2d of February. I cannot better con- 
clude than by preienting the reader with 
the fubftance of it. 

1. It is propofed, that the two theatres 
be incorporated into one company ; that 
the royal academy of mujick be added to 
them as an orchejira ; and that Mr. Figg 
with his prize-fighters, and Violante witS 
the rope-dancers, be admitted in partoer- 
fhip. 

2. That a fpacious building be ereded 
at the publick expence, capable of con- 
taining at Icaft ten thou/and fpedlatorsy 

which 
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which is become abfolutely neceflary by 
the great addition of children and nurfes 
to the audience, fince the new entertain- 
ments. * That there be a ftage as large 
as the athenian, which was near ninety 
thoufand geometrical paces fquare, and 
ieparate divifions. for the two houfes of 
parliament, my lords the judges, the hon- 
ourable the direAors of the academy, and 
the court of aldermen, who fhall all have 
their places frank. 

3. If Wejiminjier-hall be not allotted 
to this fervics (which by reafon of its proxi- 
mity to the two chambers of parliament 
abovementioned feems not altogether im- 
proper) it is lefttothewifdom of the nati- 
on, whether Somerfet-houfe may not be 
demolifhed, and a theatre built upon that 
fite, which lies convenient to receive fpec- 
tators from the county di Surrey^ who 
may be wafted thither by water-carriage, 
cfteemed by all projedlors the cheapefl 
whatfoever. To this may be added, that 
the river Thames may in the readieft 
manner convey thofe eminent perfonages 
from courts beyond the feas, who may be 

* Pantomimei were then firft exhibited in England. 
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drawn either by curiofity to behold fbttie 
of our moft celebrated pieces, or by afiec- 
tion to fee their countrymen, the harU' 
quins and eunuchs ; of which convenient 
notice may be given, for two or tliree 
months before, in the public prints, 

4. That the theatre aboveuid be en- 
vironed with a fair quadrangle of build- 
ings, fitted for the accommodation of de- 
cayed critics and poets; out of whom 
Jlx o( the moft aged (their age to be 
computed from die year wherein their 
firft work was publifhed) ihall be cleded 
to manage the aflairs of the fodety, pro- 
vided nevertheleis that the laureat for the 
time being may be alwavs one. The 
head or prefident over au (to prevent 
difputes, but too frequent among the 
learned) fHall be the moft ancient poet and 
critk to be found in the whole ifland. 

5. The male-players are to be lodged 
in the garrets of the faid quadrangle, and 
to attend the perfons of the poets dwelling 
under them, by bruihing their apparel^ 
drawing on their fhocs, and the like. 
The aSireJfes are to make their beds and 
wafH their linen. 

6. A 
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6« A large room (hall be (et apart fbr 
a tihfary, to confift of all the modem 
dramatick poem^, and all the criticifini^ 
e^tl^t. In the midft of this room fhaU 
be a round table for the council of fix t^ 
iit and deliberate on the merits cX plays* 
The majority {hall determine the dilute; 
and if it fhould happen^th^ threivaii fbrtf 
(hould be of each ude, the preiident 0^aU 
have a cafiing voice^ imlefs where the con- 
tention may run fb high as to require a de-« 
dfion hyfingle combat. 

7. It may be convenient to place the 
council of fix in ibme con^icyousiituatioo 
in the theatcei where after the manner 
tifually pra^iifed by compels in jmu&k^ 
they may ^vcfigns (before fettled and a^* 
greed upon} or dkjiike or approbation. I9 
con&quenoe of thefe figns the whole ail- 
^waice ihall be required to clap or Aifs, thai; 
t^ town may learn certainly, whcDiai»4 
how far they ought to be pleafed. 

i^. It is fubmittcd, whether it wotild noC 
be proper to diftinguifh the council of fix 
by feme particular habit or gown of an 
honourable fhape and colour, to which 
may be add^ a fqpare qap and a whit:« 
wand, P 2 <^«'Was, 
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9. That to prevent unmarried adrefles 
making away with their infants, a com- 
petent provilion be allowed for the nur- 
ture of them, who fliall for that reafon be 
deemed the children of the fociety ; and 
that they may be educated according to 
the genius of their parents, the faid ac- 
treffes fliall declare upon oath (as far as 
•their memory will allow) the true names 
■and qualities of their feveral fathers, A 
private gentleman's fon fliall at the pub- 
lick expence be brought up a page to at- 
tend the council of fix : a more ample pro- 
vifion fliall be made for the fon of B.poefy 
and a greater ftill for the fon of a critiC' 

10. If it be dilcovered, that any adreft 
is got with child during the interludes 
ijf any play, wherein flie hath a part, it 
fliall be reckoned a negled of her buflnefs, 
and flie (haW forfeit accordingly. If any 
a£tof for the future fliall commit murder, 
except upon the ftage, he fliall be left to 
•the laws of the land ; the like is to be un- 
derftood di robbery and theft. In all other 
<:afe8, particularly in thole for debt^ it is 
propofcd that this, like the other courts 
oi iVhitehall dsA St. James Sy may be held 

■ , . . ~ ~ 'filiate 
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a place of frmkge. And whereas it has 
been found, that an obligation to fati^/i 
paltry creditors has been a difcouragement; 
to mcii of letters, if aiiy perfon of quality^ 
or others fliall fend for anyfwet or critie of 
this fociety to any remote quarter of thei 
town, the faid poet or critic fhall freely: 
pafs and repafs, without being liaj)le tQi 
an arrejl> 

11. The forementioned fcheme, in its 
feveral regulations, may be fupported by 
profits arifing from every third-night 
throughout the year. And as it would 
be hard to fuppofe, that fo many perfons 
could live without any food (though from 
the former courfe of their lives a very 
little will be deemed fufficient) the mafters 
of calculation will, we believe, agree, that 
out of thofe profits the faid perfons might 
be fubfifted in a fober and decent manner. 
We will venture to affirm farther, that 
not only the proper magazines of thunder 
arid lightning, but painty diet- drinks yfpitt- 
ing potSy and all other necejfaries oi life^ 
may in like manner fairly be provided ror. 

1 2. If fome of the articles may at firft 
view feem liable toobjedions, particularly 

. . P 3 ^^^^^ 
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tbofe, dut ^vi Co vail a pdwer to die 
CoutlcUoffix (which is indeed larger than 
any entrulled to the gretit officers of ilate) 
this may be obviated by {wearing tho(e/.«' 
peribns of his inajefty*s privy council, and 
obligbg them to pals every thing of mo- 
tnent previoujly at that mod honourable 
beard, 
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MARTINI SCRIBLERI, 

Summi Critici, 
Caftlgationum in ^neidem 

SPECIMEN. 



j^NEiDEM totam, amice ledor, innumera- 
bilibus pcene mendis fcaturientem, ad 
priftinum fenfutn revocabimus. In fin- 
gulls fere veriibus fpuriae occumint 
lediones, in omnibus quos unquam; 
vidi codicibus, aut vulgatis aut inolitis, 

., ad opprobrium ufque criticorum, in 
hunc diem exiflentes. Interea adverte 
oculos, & his paucis fruere. At fi qu« 
fint in hifce cafligationibus de quibus 
non fatis liquet, fyllabarum quantita- 
tea, Tt^oT^yo^voc noftra libro ipfi pr»fi- 
genda, ut confulas, moneo. 

I, Sfecimen 
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LSfEciMEN LIBRI PRIMI, Ver. I. 

ARM A vinimqtie;cano, trope qui 
primm ab cris 
Italiam, /ato profusus, Lavinafue vcnit 
Litora« Mtiltum ilTc 6c ictta jaBatus & 

alto, 
Vi ^pcf{tm . ■■ 

Arma virumquc cano, Tfojaj qui primiu 

ab aril 
ItiWzm^JlatuiproiuafMy lat'maque vcnit 
littora. Muitum ifk 6c territ vexatus^ & 

altOy 
Vi fuperdm— -M 

Ab arisy tiempc Herciei Jovity vide 
Kb. ii. vcr. 5 1 2, ^o^'—fiatu vcntorum 
>£M', at iequitur— /43;f««7 certe JitCora cum 
Mmai aderat, lavina non nifi poftea ab 
ip/b nominata, lib. xii. ver. itj^.^oBa- 
tut terris non convenit. 

II. Vbx. 52. 

Vx quifquift numen Junonis adoret? 
Kt qui/quis w/w» Junonis adoret ? 
Longc melius, quam ut antea, numtn* 
U> prpculdubio fic Fir^itius* 

III. 
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IIL Ver» 86. 

Venti, vdut agminefaBo^ 
Qua data porta ruunt 

Vtoti, >r^\xt aggere fraShy 
Qua data porta tuunt 
SicGorrige, meo periculo* 

IV. Ver. 117. 

Fidumque vchebax Ormtem, 
Fortemque vehebat Orontem : 
Non Jidum, quia Epitheton Achata 
noti/Iimutn Oronti nunquam datur. 

V. Ver. 119. 

Excutitur, pronufque tnagifiir 
Volviturin caput——— 

Ejtcutitur: pronufque me^is tlr 

Volvitur in caput — > — 

Aio Virgilium aliter non {criplifle, quod 
plane conhrmatur ex iequentibus«-r-.^ 
ilium Xi^JluSha ibidem torquet 

VI, Ver, 122. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaflo 
Arma virum 

Armihominum: ridicule antea armA 
virum^ quae, exferro conflata, quo-modo 
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VII. Ver. 151. 

Atque rotib/ummasleviterpcrhbituru^alas, 

Atquc Totis /pumas leviter perlabitur udas, 

Summas, & leviter perlabi, pleonafmus 
eft: mirifice altera lectio Neptuni agilita- 
tem & celcritatcm exprimit ; fimili modo 
nofter dc Camilla, ^n. xL 

Ilia velintaElafegetisperfummavola- 
rety 6cc. hypcrbolicc. 

VIII. Ver. 154. 

Jamquc faces ^ faxa volant, y«r(?r arma 
' mimftrat, 

Jum/aces Sc faxa volant, fugiuntque mi- 

nijlri : 
yti folcnt, iiiftanti pcriculo — Faces fact- 
hus Ipnge prajftant, quid cnim nifi feces 
ja^larcnt vulgiis fordidum ? 

IX. Ver. 170. 

Frontc Tub VL^vcvia.fcopulispendentil>us an- 
trum, 
Intus aqua; dulccs, vivoquc fcdilia faxo. 

. . Frontc 
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Fronte fub SidverisipopuUs prandentiius sm- 
trum. 
Sic malim, longe potius quam fcopulis 
pendentibus : nugael nonne vides veriu fe- 
quenti dukes aquas ad potandum & ft- 
dtlia ad difcumbendum dari ? in quorum 
ufum ? quippe prandentium, 

X. Ver. 1 88. 

Tres littore cervos 
Profpicit errantes .* hos tota armenta fe- 

quuntur 
A tergo 

Tres littore corvos 
Alpicit errantes : hos agmina tota fequuntur 

A tergo 

Cervi', ledio vulgata, abfurditas notifli- 
ma: haec animalia in Africa non inventa, 
quis ncfcit? at motus & amhulandi ritus 
corvorum, quis non agnovit hoc loco? 
LittorCy locus ubi errant corvi, uti nofter 
alibi, 

Etfola in ficca fecum fpatiatur arena. 

Omen praeclariflimum, immo 8c agmini- 
bus militum frequenter obiervatum, ui; 
patet ex hifloricis. 
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XI. Vwi. 748. 

Ardiinim> pluviaique Hyades, geminofque 

Trionts, 
Error graviffimus. Corrigo, — 'feptemque 

XII. Ver. 631. 

Quare agitc, O juvenes, te6iis fuccedite 
noftris. 

LeSiis potius diccbat Dido, polita magis 

oratione, & quae unica voce & torum 8c 

meniam exprimebat: Hanc ledionem 

probe confirmat appellatio O juvenes / 

Duplicem hunc (enfum alibi etiam Maro 

lepide innuit, ^n. iv. ver. 19. 

Huic uni forfan potui (liccumbere culpa; 

Annai fatebor enim— . 

Sic corrigesy 

Huic uni \yiro fcil.] potui fuccumbere 

culfas ? 
Aniia? ratebor eniiH) etc. 
Vox fuccumbere c^vstxa. cleganter ambiguaj 

LIBER SECUNDUS. Ver. I. 

COnticuere omnes, intentique ora t&- 
nebant, 
Inde tovQ pater iEneas fie orfus ab alco^ 

Cmcubuere 
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Inde Xxxofatwr iEiwas he ordts ab alto. 

Concubuerey quia toro ^neam Tsdiimis 
accumbentem : quin €t akera ratb^ fiat 
contku^re & or^ tene^nty tautologioe tlic* 
turn. In manuimpto perquam rariflimo 
in patris muieo, le^tur, ore gimeBanti 
fed ma^s ingeniofe quam vere. Satur 
^neas, quippe qui jamjam a prandb iur- 
rexit: f>ater nihil ad rem. 

IL Ver. 3; 

Infanduniy regina, jubes renovaw dolo- 
rem. 

InfantuMy, regina, jubes reoovare ddlo 

rem. 
Sic baud dubito vetcrrimis codicibus fcri- 
ptum fuiffe: quod fatis conftat ex per- 
antiqua ilia Britannonmi cantilena voca- 
ta Chevy chaccy cujus autor hunc locum 
iibi afcivit in haec verba, 

The child may rue that is unborn* 

III. Ver. 4. 

Trojanas ut opcsy & lamentabile regnum 
Eruerint Danai. 
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Titjanas ut oves & lamentabile regnum 
diruerint — Mallem oves podus quam opeSy 
quoniam in andquiflimis illis temporihus 
oves & armenta divitiae regum fuere. Vel 
fortafle wes Paridis innuit) quas fuper 
Idam nuperrime palcebat, & jam in vin- 
didam pro Helens raptu, a Menelao, 
Ajace, [vid. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. J aliifque du- 
.cUjus, merito occifas. 

IV. Ver. 5. 

Quaequeipfe miferrima vidij 
ft quorum pars magna fiii. 

Quaque ipfe miferrimus audi, 
Mt quorum pars magna fui— 

Omnia tam audita quam vifa reda di- 
jftindione enarrare hie ^neas profitetur: 
multa quorum nox ea &talis Tola conTcia 
fuit, vir probus & pius tahquam vifa re- 
ferre non potuit. 

V. Ver. 7. 

Quis tsMdifando 
Temperet a lacrymis? 

Quis X2\\7i Jlendoy 

Temperet 
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Tettiperet in ladirymis ? — Nkjor taiiA 
doloris iiitUtatio, abf^ue mod^ladirj^are, 
quam folummodda kchrymis noatw&pc* 
rare. '" • ■ ■ 

VI. Vili. 9. 

£t jam nbx humidd &A6 
IVsecipitat, fuadftitque cadentia fydem 
fomndji. 

Et jam nox/ivW;^^ ccblci 
Prsecipitat) fuadentque latentid ^dera 
fomnos. 
Leftio, humiday Vefpertinuth rorem fo- 
lum ihnuere videtut : magis mi arridet 
Litiminay quae latentia poilquam pracifi- 
tantuTy Auror^B adventum annunciant* 

6ed ii tantus amor r<^x odgncifcer^ mjiroif 
Et breviter Trojajj fupremum audire /<i^-» 

Sed li tantus amor f//^tfj coghofcerC *^/, 
Et ^r^^ /^f* Trojaei fupefiirnqtu audire /(?- 

CWr<^ NoBis (fdlicet nodib cxddii Tw* 
jani) itiagis compendiore (vel ut dixit ipft 
breviter) totam bttlli cataftrophen detiotaf,' 
quam diiFufa ilia &. indcterminata le^io, 

Q cojta 
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f€ifut mftros. Ter audire gratum faifle 
Pidoni, pateteac libro quarto^ ubi dictdir, 
IlkKffytft kerum dentfns audin laiores exm 
fofcit: 7^ cnim proyir^ ufurpatur. Trc- 
jiCy fuperumqe labor es^ rede, quia non tan- 
turn nomine^ (ed & Dii feie his laboribus 
immiicuenint. VideiEtitii. vcr.6io, etf* 

Quanquam animus memini^ liorret luC' 

tuque refugit^ 
Incipiam.-;— — 

Quamquam animus meminif!e horret, luc- 
tufque refurgit* 

Refurgit multo proprius <!olorem re- 
na/cefttemnotSLtfqvam utha£lenus, refugit, 

VII. Ver. 19. 

FraSfiMiU), fadlque repuUi 
Du£lores Danailto, tot jam labentibus annis 
Inilar mentis Equuviy divina palladis aite^ 
.ffidificant— ^/c. 

TraSH beUo, fatiique repulfi 
tra&i & repulfiy antithefis perpulchraf 
Frtf^/fiigide 8c vulgariter. 

Equumytm Trojatium (ut vulgus loqui* 
t^x) adeamu&;.quem^ equamGrtuam 
vo^abis* ledar, minime peooes: Solse- 

nim 
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mm ftmnllfe utero geflaiit. Utetumqiw ar*- 

tnato tnilitt compleHt Utercxjue rgckjpt 

tnfonuere Cava — At que VLtecofirtitumqua-*^ 
tef armadedefe — Inclufos MKsto Danaos^ 
&c. V OIL fata non convenit maribus,*-* 
Scandit fatalis machina muroSy Foeta ar-^ 
mis — Palladem virgineiQ) cquo mari fa- 
bricando invigilare decuiile, quis putat? et 
inctedibile proffu^I Qgam^brem exiftimo 
vcram equte ledionem paffim reftituen- 
dam, nih ubi forte, metri caufTa, equum 
potius quam equanty genus ^xofexu^ dixit 
Maro. Vale \ dum hsc paucula corriges, 
majys opus moveo. 
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AN 

ESSAY 

Of the learned 

MARTI NUS SCRIBELRUS, 

CONCERNING 

THE ORIGIN OF SCIENCES. 

fFritten to the moft Learned Dr.--^ F. R. S. 
fnm the Deferts of Nubia. 

AM O N G all the enquiries which have 
been purfued by the curious and in-> 
quifitive, there is none more worthy the 
iearch of a learned head, than the fburce 
ftom whence we derive thofe arts and 
icienceS) which raife us (o far above the 
vulgar, the countries in which they rofe, 
and the channels by which they have been 
conveyed. As thofe, who firft brought 
them amongftus,attained them by travell- 
ing into the remoteft parts of the earth, I 
m|yboa(l of fbme advantages by the fiime 
IQiKUis; fince I write this from the deferts 

of 
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of ^thiopitty from thofc plains of land, 
which have buried the pride of invading 
armiet, with my foot perhaps at this in- 
ftant ten fathom over the grave oiCam- 
fy/es\ a folitude to which neither Fytha^ 
goras nor Apollonius ever penetrated. 

It is univerfally agreed, that arts and 
iciences were derived to us from the-<(®- 
gyptians and Indians ; but from whom 
they firft received them, is yet a fecret. 
The highefl period of time, to which the 
learned attempt to trace them, is the be- 
ginning of the yiffyrian monarchy, when 
their inventors were worfhiped as Gods. 
It is therefore neceffary to go backward 
into times even more remote, and to gain 
fome knowledge of their hiftory, mom 
whatever dark and broken hints may any 
way be found in ancient authors concern- 
ing them. 

Nor Troy nor Thebes were the firft of 
empires; we have mention, though not 
hiftories, of an earlier warUke people call- 
ed the Pygtnaans, I cannot but perfuade 
myfelf, from thofe accounts in * Homer^ 
Arijlotk^ and others, of their hiftory, wars 

* II. iii. Htm. 

0,3 ^^^ 
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SBB KfUKUUDDl, sua nCn tflC VOT a^F HI 

««ic& tboic andxxs fycMk of tfaem as d 
faii^t MR, dot tbnrweic dien a port 
ot & ftudr of tfar knned. And thougK 
afi w dcvdh' hear is of their militaf^r 

didr oountrr trom the annual invafiont of 
a pcvciiiil enemy, jct I cannot doubt, but 
tziiK the^- excdled as much in the arts of 
peaoehil gorenuncnt; thou^ there re-* 
wean no txacn of their dril inftitutiont. 
EomiRs as creat have been fwallowed up 
in tke wreck of time, and fuch fudden 
pcnods hare been put m them, as occafion 
a Mtad ignorance of their ftory. And if I 
Ihould cciQcchire, that the like happened 
to thii nation fiom a general extirpation 
of die people by thofe flocks of monihout 
bnds, wherewith antiquity agrees they 
u-ere continually infefted ; it ought not to 
Icem more incredible, than that one of the 
Baliorti was wafted by rabbits, f Sn^b§ 
by mice, and of late % Bermudas almoft 
depopulated by rats. Nothing is more 
natural to imagine, than that the few 
Survivors of that empire retired into the 

f Eujiathius in Htm, D. i. % Sfttdt^ in Btrmtuks. 
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depths <£ their defktt^, ^there fhe^ lived 
undinxirbed, till they Wtre (ouiti am by 
OjSrit in hk travels to m^fViA maf>kl(Mf . 

<* He mety iays* J^t&cf^rus, ia MtJUkfia 
" a ibct q£ little Satyrs ^ who were iai^ 
*^ one half of their body, and whofe hsA- 
'^ cr P4;^ accompanied him inhise^iipe- 
'^ dition for the civihzlng of mankkskl.'^ 
Now of this great petkiti^ Pan wc 
have a very particular ddcrijytion m the 
ancient writers} who urtankfloufly agrde 
to ttprefertt hknJhaggy-SearJedf hairy all 
n^ir, half a fnan am half a beaji^ aftd 
walking ereEi with aflaff^ (the pdfture in 
which his race do to this day appea- a- 
mortg us.) And fince the chief thing, to 
which he applied himfelf, was the ciffe* 
ing of mankind, it ihould feem, that th6 
firft principles of fcience muft be received 
from that nation, to which the Gods wer6 
by t Homer faid to rcfbrt twelve day* 
every year for the converfation of its wife 
and jufl inhabitants. 

If from Mgypt we proceed to take a 
view of India^ we fhall find, that their 
knowledge alfo derived itfelf from the 

* L. I. ch. l8. D'leiU t n. i. 
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iame /burce. To that c»untiy did theie 
noble creatures accompany Bacchus in hit 
expedition under the condud of SilenuSy 
who is alio described to us with the £une 
marks and qualifications. ^ Mankind is 
^* ignorant, (aith % Diodorus^ whence SiU- 
^* nus derived his birth, through his great 
** antiquity ; but he had a tail on. \mloinSy 
" as Ithpmfe bad all his progeny in fign 
" of their de/cent.*' Here then they fettled 
a colony, which to this day fubiifts with 
the fame tails. From this time they feem 
to have communicated themfelves only to 
thoie men, whp retired from the eonverie 
cf their own fpecies to a more uninter- 
rupted life oi contemplation. I am much 
inclined to believe, that in the midil of 
thoie folitudcs they indituted the io much 
celebrated prdcr of Gymnofophifis. For 
whoever obferves iintfcene and manner of 
their life, will eaiily find them to have 
imitated with all exa&nefs imaginable 
the manners and cuflpms of their maflera 
gnd inflruAors. They are faid to dwell 
in the thickefl woodsy to go pakedy to fufFer 
their bodies to be over-run with hair^ and 

^ pi»d, L. iii. ch. 69. 

thfir 
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their nails to grow to a prodigious length. 
* Plutarch fays, " they eat what they could 
** get in the fields, their drink was wa- 
** ter, and their bed made of leaves or 
** mofs." PiXid. -f Herodotus tells us, that 
they efteemed it a great exploit to kill 
very many ants or creeping things. 

Hence we fee, that the two nations, 
which contend for the origin of learning, 
are the fame that have ever moft abound- 
ed with this ingenious race. Though they 
have contefted, which was firft bleft with 
the rife of fcience, yet have they con- 
spired in being grateful to their common 
mafters. ^gypt is well known to have 
worshiped them of old in their own images; 
and India may be credibly fuppofed to 
have done the fame from that adoration, 
which they paid in latter times to the tooth 
of one of thefe hairy philofophers 5 in juft 
gratitude, as it fhould feem, to the mouth, 
from wluch they received their knowledge. 

Pafs we now over into Greece : where 
we find Orpheus returning out oij^gypt^ 
with the lame intent as Ofris and Bacchus 

• Plutarch in his Orat. on jfhxander't Fortune. 
f Htrtdtt. L. I, 
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ittuie thetrcjepeditions. From this period 
it was, that Greece firft heard the nante 
of &tyn, or owned them ioTfemidei. And 
hence it is liirely reafbnable to conchide, 
that he brought Tome of this wonderful 
ipecies along with him, who alfo had a 
leader of the line of Pa^sr^of the fame nam^ 
and eaqwcfly called kif^ by f Theocritus, 
T£ thus much be allowed, we eafxly ac- 
cou2it for two of the flrangefl reports in 
all antiquity. One is that of the beafts ioU 
lowing themoikk. of Orpheus ; which has 
been interpreted of his taming &yage tem- 
pcn, but will thus have a literal applica- 
tion. The other, which we mofl infifl 
upon, is the &bulous flory of the Oods 
compreffing women in woods under beftial 
appearances ; which will be falved by the 
kve thefe lages are known to bear to the 
females of our kind. I am fenflble it may 
be objedted^ that they are faid to have 
been compref)ed in the Uiape of different 
jmimals ; bat to this wt anfwer, that 
women under fuch apprehenfions hardly 
know what fhapc they have to deal with. 
From what h^ been lafl faid, it is 

t m» 'Avai, Thevr. Id. i. 

highly 
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highly credible, that to this ancient and 
generous race the world is indebted, if noC 
for the heroes, at leaft for the acuteft wits 
of antiquity. One of the moft remarkable 
inftances, is that great mimick genius * 
Mfop^ for. whofe extradion from thefb 
Jjflveftres homines we may gather anargu^ 
ment from Planudes, who fays, that ^fop 
fignifies the fame thing as JEthtop^ the 
original nation of our people. For a fecond 
argument we may ojSer the defcription of 
his perfbn, which was fhort, ddbrmed, 
and almofl favage ; infbmuch thathe might 
have lived in the woods, had not the be* 
nevolence of his temper made him rather 
adapt himfelf to our manners, and come 
to court in wearing apparel. The third 
proof is his acute and fatyrical wit; and 
laftiy, his great knowledge in the nature 
of beafls, together with the natural plea- 
fiire he took to fpeak of them upon all oc-« 
cafions. 

The next inftance I fhall produce is + 
Socrates, Firfl, it was a tradition, that he 
was of an uncommon birth from the rcfl 
of men : fecondly, lie had a countenance 

• Vit. M/of. initio, t Vid. Plata and X*ii»phtn. 
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confefling the line he Ruling from, being 
bald, flat-nofed, with prominent eyes, and 
a downward look: thirdly, he turnd cer- 
tain fables of Mfip into vcrfe, probably 
out of his refped to beafts in general, and 
love to his family in particular. 

In procefs of time the women, with 
whom thefe Syhans would have lovingly 
cohabited, were either taught by man- 
kind, or induced by an abhorrence of 
dieir fhapes, to (hun their embraces; (o 
that our fages were neceflitated to nux 
with beafls. This by degrees occafioned 
the hair of their pofterity to grow higher 
than their middles : it aro(e in one genera- 
tion to their arms, in the lecond it invad- 
ed their necks, in the third it gained the 
afcendant of their heads, till the degenerate 
appearance, in which the fpecies is now 
immerfed, became compleated. Though 
we muft here obferve, that there were a 
few, who fell not under the common ca- 
lamity; there being fome unprejudiced 
women in cvQiy age, by virtue of whom 
a total extindion of the original race was 
prevented. It is remarkable alio, that even 
where they were mixed, the defedion 

from 
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from their nature was not fo Entire, biit 
there f^ill appeared marvellous qualities 
among them, as was manifeft in thoie, 
who followed Alexander in India, Hdw 
did they attend his army and furvcy his 
order 1 how did they caft themfelvcs into 
the fame forms for march or for combat I 
what an imitation was there of all his dii^ 
ciplinel the ancient true remains of a war- 
like difpofition, and of that conflitution, 
which they enjoyed, while they were yet a 
monarchy. 

To proceed to Italy: at the firfl ap- 
pearance of thefe wild philofophers, there 
were fbme of the leafl mixed, who vouch- 
fafed to converfe with mankind; which 
is evident from the name of f Faunsy a 
fandoy car fpeaking. Such was he, who 
coming out of the woods in hatred to ty- 
ranny, encouraged the roman army to 
proceed againflthe//i?/r/^tf/;^,who would 
have reflored Tarquin. But hqre, as in 
all the wcftern parts of the worjd, there 
was a great and memorable sera, in which 
they began to be filent. This we may 
place fomething near the time of AriJiotU^ 
t Llv)'. 

when 
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when Che number, vanity, and fbllv of 
human philoibphen encreafed, by wnidi 
men's heads became too much puzzled to 
receive the fimpler wifdom of thefe an- 
cient Syham ; the queftions of that aca« 
demy were too numerous to be con(iftent 
with their eafe to anfwer ; and too intricate^ 
extravagant, idle, or pernicious, to be an^ 
other than a derifion and fcorn unto them. 
From this period, if we ever hear of their 
^ving anlwers, it is only when caught, 
bound, and conftrained, in like manner 
as was that ancient grecian prophet^ Pro^ 
ieut* 

Accordinglv we read m * Sylia*s tiimtf 
of fuch a philofopher taken near Dyrtdh 
eisuffty who would not be perfuaded to 
give them a Ic^re by all they could fay 
to him, and only {hewed his power in 
(bunds by neighing likeahorfc. - 

But a more fuccefsful attempt wasmad^ 
in Au^uftust rdgn by the inquifitive ge- 
nius of die great f^irgil-y whom, together 
with Faruiy the commentators fuppofe 
to have been the true perfons, who are re- 
lated in the fixth bucolick to have caught 

• Pliittircblnyit.8jlU, 

fl philo- 
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a philoibphcr, and doubdc6 a, genuine 
one, of the race of the old Siknuf, Ta 
prevail upon him to be communicative (of 
the importance of which Virgil was widj 
aware) they not only tied him fail, but 
allured him likewi^ by a courteous prefent 
of a comely maiden called ^gli^ which 
made him iing both merrily and inftruo^ 
tivdy. In this fong we have their dodrinff 
of the creation, the fame in all probabili* 
ty as was tau§^t {6 many ages before ia 
tie great pygmaean empire, and (everal 
hieroglyphic^ &bles under which they 
cpuchied or embellifhed their morals. For 
which reafbn I look upon this bucolick av 
an ineftimable treaflu«of the moil ancient 
icience. 

In the reign of €onfiantim we hear of 
aoother taken in a net, and brought txy 
Akxandria^ round whom the peopleilock** 
«d Id hear bis wifdom ; but as Ammianut 
MarcilUntis reporteth, he poved a dumb 
philoibpher \ and only intruded by action. 

The laft we fhall fpeak of, who feemeth 
to be of the true race, is faid by St. yerome 
to have met St. % Anthony in a defert, who 

% Vil. St, Ani. 
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enquiring the way of him, he jQiewed his 
iinaerftanding and courtely- by pointing, 
but would not anfwer, for he was a dumb 
philofopher alio. 

Thde are all the notices, which I am at 
prefent able to gather, of the appearance 
of Co great and learned a people on your 
fide of the world. But if we return to their 
ancient native feats, Africa and India, 
we fhaU there find, even in modem times, 
many traces of their original condud and 
valour. 

In Africa (as we read among the inde> 
fatigable Mr. Purchass colledions) a body 
of them, whofe leader was inflamed wim 
love for a woman, by martial power and 
ilratagem won a fort from the Portuguefe* 

But I mufl leave all* others atpre^t to 
celebrate the praife of two of their un- 
paralleled monarchs in India* The one 
was Perimal the magnificent, a prince 
mofl learned and communicative, to whom 
in Malabar their excefs of zeal dedicated 
a temple, raiied on feven hundred pillars 
not inferior in * Maffauss opinion to 
thofe of Agrippa in tjbie Pantheon. The 

* Maff, J. i. 

other, 
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other, Hanifnant the Marvellous^ his re^ 
lation and fucceflbfj whole knowledge^ 
was fo great) as made his followers doubt 
if even that wife fpecies tould arrive at 
filch perfeftion: and therefore th6y rathetr 
imagined him and his race a fort of gods 
formed into apes^ His was the tooth which 
the Portugueje took in Bifnagar 1 55 9 j fot 
which the Indians offered, according fO 
+ Linfchotten^ the immenfe fum of feven 
hundred thoufand ducats. Nor let me 
quit this head without mentioning with 
all due refpedl Oran Outang the great| 
the lafl of this line; whofe unhappy 
chance it was to fall into the hands of 
Europeans* Oran Outang^ whofe value 
was not known to us, for he was a mute 
philofopher j Oran Outang^ by whofe dif- 
feftion the learned Dr.Tjij^^* has added a 
confirmation to this fyflem, from the re- 
fcmblance between the homo fyheftris and 
our human body in thofe co-gans, by which 
the rational foul is exerted.^ 

We mufl now defcend to confider thk 
people as funk into the brut a natura by 

+ Linfchot ch. 44. • Dr. Tyfiifi anatomy of » 

pigmy, 4to. 

R tWvt 
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their continual commerce with beails. Yet 
even at this time, what experiments do 
they not afford us, of relieving ibme from 
thefpleen, and others from impofthumes, 
by occafioning laughter at proper leafbns; 
with what readincfs do they enter into the 
imitation of whatever is remarkable in 
human life? and what furprizing relati- 
ons have Le Comte * and others given of 
their appetites, actions, conceptions, af- 
fcdlions, varieties of imaginations, and a- 
bilities capable of purfuing them ? If un- 
der their prcfc;nt lowcircumftances of birth 
and breeding, and in fo (hort a term of 
life as is now allotted them, they h far 
exceed all beads, and equal many men; 
what prodigies may we not conceive of 
thofe, who were nati melioribus anniSy 
thofe primitive, longceval, and antedilu- 
vian man'tegersy wno firft taught Science 
to the world ? 

This account, which is entirely my 
own, I am proud to imagine has traceo 
knowledge from a fountain correfpondent 
to ieveral opinions of the ancients, though 
hitherto undifcovered both by them and 

* Fatbcr L$ Cemie, z Jejui^ in the acccount of his (nvdii 

the 
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ilie more ingenious modems. And novi^ 
ivhat fhall I ky to mankind in die thought 
t)f this great difcovery? what, but that 
they fhoukl abate of their pride, and Coa* 
£der that the authors of our knowledge 
are among the beafts. That theie, who were 
our elder brothers by a day in the cxtaiirr 
on, whofe kingdom (like that in thefdieme 
of P^afo) Wat governed by phildbphcrs, 
l^ho i!ouri£bcd with learning in jEfhiopia 
and Indiat are now undiftmguiilied, aod 
known ody by tbe iame appellation as the 
toan-tyger, and die monkey I 

As to %ecch, I make no ^ueflkxi, diait 
there are remains of die iirft and lefs cor- 
rupted race in their native deferts, who 
yet haFe die power of it fiut the vulgar 
lieadbn given hfy the Spaitiardii *^ that 
« they will not fpeak for fissir of being iet 
*^ to work," is alone afuificient one, eaor 
^dering how exceedingly dl odier kerned 
perfbns af&d their ea&. Abscond is, that 
thefe obfervant creatures, having been eye 
witneilesof the cruelty wjdi which that na^ 
tion treated their brother Indians^ find itf 
neccflary not to {how themfelves to be men, 
that they may be prote^ed not only £-om 
R a work^ 
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work, but from cruelty alfo. Thirdly, 
they could at bed take no delight to con- 
verle with the Spaniards^ whofe grave 
and TuUen temper is fo averfe to that na- 
tural and open chearfulnefs, which is gene- 
rally obferved to accompany all truckjnow- 
ledge. 

But now were it poflible, that any way 
could be found to draw forth their latent 
qualities, I cannot but think it would 
be highly ferviceable to the learned world 
bodi in refped of recovering paft know- 
ledge, and promoting the future. Might 
there not be found certain gentle and artful 
methods, whereby to endear us to themt ? 
Is there no nation in the world, whofe na- 
tural turn is adapted to engage their Ibcie- 
ty, and win them by a fweet fimiHtude 
of manners? Is there no nation, where the 
men might allure them by a diftinguifhing 
civility, and in a manner fafcinate them 
by ailimilated motions? no nation, where 
, the women with eafy freedcwns, and the 
gentleft treatment, might oblige the lov- 
ing creatures to fenfible returns of humani- 
ty ? The love I beiir my native country 
prompts me to wifli this nation might be 

Great 
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Great Britain y but alas I in our prefent 
wretched, divided condition, how can we 
hope, that foreigners of fo great prudence 
will freely declare their fentiments in the 
midft of violent parties, and at fo vaft 
a diftance from their friends, relations, 
and country? the affcdion I bear our 
neighbour-ftate, would incline me to 

wifh it were. Holland Sed leevd in 

parte mamillts Nilfalit arcadico. It is from 
France then we muft exped: this reftora- 
tion of learning, whofe late monarch took 
the fciences under his protedion, and raif- 
ed them to fo great a heighth. May we 
not hope their emiflaries will fbme time 
or other have inftrudions, not only to in- 
vite learned men into their country, but 
learned beafts, the true ancient man-tegers 
I mean of Ethiopia and India f Might 
not the talents of each kind of thefe be 
adapted to the improvement of thefeveral 
fciences ? the man-tegers to inftrud heroes 
flatefmen, and fcholars ; baboons to teach 
ceremony and addrefs to courtiers ; mon- 
keys, the art of pleafing in converfation, 
and agreeable affedations to ladies and 
their lovers; apes of lefs learning, to 
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^xmooiDcdians anddanciog^mafters ; and 
xnarmofets, couit pag^ and young engHfb 
traTeUers? But me diftinguifhing each 
kind, and allotting the pK^KT bufinefs to 
each I leare to the inqumdvc and pene^ 
trating genius of the Jefuits in thw TC* 
^)^?e mifiions, 

Foh ^ fruere% 
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ANNUSMIRABILIS: 

OR, 

THE WONPERFUL 

EFFECTS OF THE APPROACHING 

CONJUNCTION OF THE PLANETS 
JUPITER, MARS, AND SATURN. 
By Mart. ScrUlerus, Philomath* 

' Jri nova fert animus mutatas di cere format 
Corpora—-^ 



ISuppofe every body is fufficiendy ap- 
prized of, and duly prepared for, the 
famous conjundion to be celebrated the 
29th of this inftantZ)^c^/;^^r 1722, fore- 
told by all the fages of antiquity under 
the name of the annus mirabiliSy or the 
metamorphofiical conjundlion : a word 
which denotes the mutual transformation 
of fexes (the efFed of that configuratioix of 
the celeftial bodies) the human males be- 
ing to be turned into females, and the hu- 
man females into males. 

R 4 '^Vvtt 
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The Egyptiam have rcprcfented this 
great transformation by fcvcral (ignificant 
hieroglyphicks, particularly one very re- 
markable. There are carved upon an obe- 
liflc, a barker and a midwife ; the barber 
delivers his razor to the midwife, and (he 
her Avadling-cloaths to the barber* Ac- 
cordingly Tljales Mikfius (who, like the reft 
of his countrymen, borrowed his learning 
frofn tht Egyptians) after having comput- 
ed the time of this famous conjunction^ 
tbeh^ kiys\ity Jhallfften and women mutuai-* 
ly exchange tbeffings ^/'ftij^vmg and child-* 
b^ving, 

Anaximander mpdeftly defcribcs thi^ 
metamorphoiis in mathematical terms, 
then^ fays he, Jhall the negative quantity, 
of the women he turned into pojitivey their 
'^into + (i. e.) their minus into plus. 

Plato not only fpcaks of this great change, 
but defcribes all the preparations towards; 
it. " Long before the bodily transforma- 
** tion (fays he) nature fhall begin the moft 
** difficult part of her work, by changing 
** the ideas and inclinations of the two 
** fexes: men fliall turn effemipate, and 
^^ women manly; wives fhall domi^ 

^* ^lecrj^ 
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*^ neer, and hulbandsobey; ladies fhall 
** ride a horfebacky dreflcd like cavaliers % 
** princes and nobles appear in night-rails 
** and petticoats ; men {hall fqueak upon 
** theatres withy^;»^/(? voices, and women 
** corrupt virgins j lords fhall hnot and 
" cut paper \ and even the northern peo- 
** pie, d^asvx kutt^iv opivsXvi'* A phrafe 
(which for modefty*s fake I forbear to 
tranflate) which denotes a vice too frequent 
amongft us. 

That the miniftry forefaw this great 
change, is plain from the calHco-aB ; where- 
by it is now become the occupation of the 
vi^omen all over England to convert their 
ufelefs female habits into beds, window- 
curtains, chairs, and joint-flools ; undref- 
fing themfelves(as it yfCTOJbefore their trans* 
formation. * 

The philofbphy of this transformation 
wiU not feem furprizing to people, who 
fearch into the bottmi of things. Nfadam 
Bourignon^ a devoutyr^;7Ci61ady, has fhewn 
us, how m^ was at firfl created male and 
female in one individual, having the fa- 
culty of propagation within himfelf : a 
fircumfknce neccflary to the fkte of in- 
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noccnc^ wherein a man's happinefs waa 
not to depend upon the caprice of another. 
It was not till after he had made a. faux 
pasy that he had his female mate. Many 
fuch transformations of individuals have 
been well attefted; particularly one by 
Montaigne, and another by the late bifhop 
ci Saljbury* From all which it appears, 
that this iyilem of male and female has al- 
ready undergone, and may hereafter fiif- 
fer, feveral alterations. Every fmatterer 
in anatomy knows, that a woman is but 
an introverted man ; a new fiilion znd fla- 
tus will turn the hollow bottom of a bottle 
into a convexity: but I forbear for the 
fake of my modeji men-readers, who are 
in a few days to be virgins. 

In fome fubje£ts the iinalleft alterations 
will do : fome men are fufficiendy fpread 
about the hips, and contrived with that 
female fbftnefs, that they want only the 
negative quantity to make them buxom 
wenches J and there are women who arc, 
as it were, already the % ebauche of a good 
ilurdy man. If nature could be puzzled, 
it will be how to bellow the redundant 

\ Sketch, rough draught* or eA7* 

matter 
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matter of the exuberant bubbles that now 
appear about town, or how to roll out the 
ihort dapper fellows into well-fized wo- 
men. 

, This great conjunction will begin to ou 
pcratc on Saturday the 29th inftant. Ac- 
cordingly about eight at night, as Sene-^ 
%mo fhall begm at the opera, St videtey 
he fhall be obferved to make an unufual 
potion ; upon which the audience will 
bcaffedied with a red fuffufion over their 
countenance : and becaufe a ftrong fuc*. 
cuJdion of the mufcles of the belly is ne- 
ceffary towards performing this great ope- 
ration, both fexes will be thrown intoh 
a profufe involuntary laughter. Then, to 
ttfe the modeft Xevm&oi Anaxitnanderyjball 
negative quantity be turned into pofitvoe^ 
etc. Time never beheld, nor will it ever 
aflemble, fiich a number o£ untouched vir" 
gins within thofe walls! but alas; fuch 
will be the impatience and curidlity of 
people to ad in their new capacity, that 
many of them will be completed men 
and women that very night. To prevent; 
the difbrders that may happen upon this 
pccaiion, is th? ghief defi^n of this ^a^« 
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Gentlemen have begun already to make 
life of this conjundlion to compafs their 
filthy purpofcs. They tell the ladies for- 
footh, tliat it is only parting with a perifh- 
able commodity, hardly of fo much va- 
hie as a callico under-petticoat; iince, 
like its miftrefs, it will be ufelefs in the 
form it is now in. If tlie ladies have no re- 
gard to the difhonour and immorality of 
the adion, I deflre they will conhder, 
that nature, who never dcftroys her own 
produ£iions, will exempt big-bellied wo- 
men till the time of their lying-in; fo that 
not to be transformed, will be the fame 
as to be pregnant. If thev do not think it 
worth while to defend a rortrefs, that is to 
be demoliOied in a few days, let them 
refled, that it will be a melancholy thing 
nine months hence to be brought to bed 
of a baftard ; a poflhumous baflard as it 
were, to which the quondam father can 
be no more than a dry nurfe. 

This wonderful tranformation is the in- 
ftrumcnt of nature to balance matters be- 
tween the fcxcs. The cruelty of fcornful 
miftrefles Hiall be returned ; the flighted 
maid (hall grow into an imperious gallant, 

and 
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and reward her undoer with a big-belly,, 
and a baftard. 

It is hardly poflible to imagine the re- 
volutions,that this wonderful phaenomenon 
will occafion over the face of the earth. I 
long impatiently to fee the proceedings 6( 
the parliament of P^r/f, as to the title of 
{uccefHon to the crown ; this being a cafe 
not provided for by ihtjali^ue law. There 
will be no preventing difbrders among 
friars and monks ; for certainly vows c£ 
chaftity do not bind, but under the fex in 
which they were made. The fame will hold 
good with marriages, though I think it 
will be a Icandal amongft proteftants for 
hufbands and wives to part, fince there re- 
mains ftill a pofllbility to perform the de- 
bitum conjugaliy by the hufband being 
femme couverte. I fubmit it to the judg- 
ment of the gentlemen of the long robe, 
whether this transformation does not dif- 
charge all fuits of rapes. 

The pope muft undergo a new groping, 
but the falfe prophet Mahomet has contriv- 
ed matters well for his fucceffors ; for as 
the grand fignior has now a great many 

fine 
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line women, he will then have as matter 
fine young gentlemen, at his devotion. 

Tncfe arc furprizing (cenes; but I beg 
leave to affirm, that the (blemn operations 
of nature are (ubjcds of contemplation, 
not of ridicule. Therefore I make it my 
«ameft requeft to the merry fellows, and 
giggling girls about town, that they would 
not put themselves in a high twitter, when 
they go to viifit a general lying-in of his 
firft child; )i\i^fficers ferving asmidwives, 
nuries, and roclcers difpen(ing caudle ; or 
if they behold the reverend prelates dreC- 
iing the heads and airing die linticn at 
court; I beg they will remember that thefe 
offices muft be filled with people of the 
greatcd regularity, and beft diaraders* 
For tJie fame reafon I am forry, that a 
certain prelate, who notwith^nding his 
* confinement ftili prefervcs his healthy, 
chearful countenance, cannot come in time 
to be a nurfe at court. 

I likcwifc earncftly intrcat the ntaids of 
Ijomur^ (then enfigns and captains of the 
guards) that at their firft fetting out tliey 
have fomc regard to their former ftation^ 

and 
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'and do not run wild through all the in^ 
famous houfes about town : that rfie prc- 
fent grooms of the hed-chamber fthen maids 
of honour) would not eat chalk and lime 
in their green-ficknefs : and in general, 
that the men would remember they arc 
become retromingent^ and not by inad- 
vertency lift up againft walls and polls. 

Petticoats will not be burdenfome to 
liie clergy \ but balls and affemblies will 
be indecent for fome time. 

As for you, coquettes, bawds, and 
chamber-maids (the future miniflers, pleni" 
potentiariesy and cahinet-counfellors to th« 
princes of the earth) manage the great in- 
triguesy that will be committed to yoiir 
charge, with your ufual fecrecy and oon- 
duft ; and the affairs of your matters will 
go better than ever. 

O ye exchange women I (our right wor- 
fhipful reprefentathes that arc to be) be 
not fo griping in the fale of your ware as 
your predeceflbrs, but conlider that the 
nation, like a foend-thrift heir, has run 
out: be likewile a Utde m?M-e continent 
in your tongues than you arc at prefent, 
elfe the length of delates will fpoil your 
"dinners. You 
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You houiewifclv good women, who 
now prefide over the confeEiumary (hence> 
fixth commiffiofurs of the treafury) be fb 
good as to difpenfe the fugar-plumbs of 
the government with a more impartial and 
fhi^ hand. 

Ye prudes and cenibrious old maids 
(the hopes of the benc}^ exert but your 
ufiial tiieiitci finding faultSy and the laws 
will be An&ly executed ; only I would 
not have you proceed upon (iich Jlender 
evidences as you have done hitherto. 

It is from you, eloquent oyfter-mer- 
chants of Billing/gate, (juft ready to be 
called to the bar, and quoifed Ukc your 
fifler-ierjeants) that we exped the (horten-^ 
in^ the time, and leflening the expences 
oflaw-fuits: for I think you areobferv- 
ed to bring your debates to a Jhort ijfue ; 
and even cuftom will reftrain you from 
taking the oyjier^ and leaving only the 
Jhell to your client. 

O ye phylicians, who in the figure of 
old women are to clean the tripe in the 
markets, fcour it as efFedually as you 
have done that of your patients, and the 
town will fare moft delicioufly on Satur^ 
days, I can^ 
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I cannot biit congratulate human nature 
upon this happy transformation; the on- 
ly expedient left to reftore the liberties and 
tranquillity of mankindi This is fo evi- 
dent, that it is almoft an affront to com- 
mon fenfe to infift upon the proof: if 
there can be any fuch flupid creature as 
to doubt it, I defire he will make but the 
following obvious refledion. There are 
in Europe alone at prefcnt about a milli- 
on of fturdy fellows, under the denomi- 
nation of Jlanding forces^ with arms in 
their hands : that thofe are mafl;ers of the 
lives liberties and fortunes of all the reft, 
I believe no body will deny. It is no lefs 
true in fad, that reams of paper, and a- 
bove a fquare mile of fkins of vellum have 
been employed to no purpofe to fettle 
peace among thofe fons of violence. Pray 
who is he that will fiy unto them, gd and 
dijband your/elves ? but lo ! by this tranf- 
formation it is done at once, and the hal- 
cyon days of publick tranquillity return j 
for neither the military temper nor difci^ 
pline can taint the foft fex for a whole age 
to come: bellaque matribui invifay wars 
odious to mothers will not grow immedi- 
ately palatable in theit paterml &\\c* 
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Nor will the influence of this transfor- 
mation be lefs m family tranquillity, than 
it is in national. Great faults will be a- 
mended, and frailties forgiven, on both 
fides. A wife, who has been difturbed 
with late hours, and choaked with the 
haugoiit of a fot, will remember htv/uf- 
feringSy and avoid the temptations ; and 
will for the feme reafon indulge her mate 
in his female capacity in fome pajponsy 
which (he is fenfible from experience arc 
hatural to the fexj fuch as vanity, of 
fine cloaths, being admired, etc. And 
how tenderly muft fhe ufe her mate un- 
der the breeding qualms and labour-pains 
which fhe hath felt her felf ? in fliort, all 
iinreafbnable demands upon hufbands mufl 
ceafe, becaufe they are already fatisfied 
fi-om natural experience, that they are im- 
poflible. 

That the ladies may govern the afFairs 
of the world, and the gentlemen thofe of 
their houftiold, better than either of them 
have hitherto done, it the hearty defire of 

Their mojl fine ere weH-wifi^ery 

M. S. 
A S P E- 
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SCRlBLERUS's REPORTS, 

Stfadling ver/us Stiles, 

he report del cafe argiie en le comirieii 
bamce devant touts les juftiees de le 
mefme banke, en le quart* An* du 
raygne de roy jaques^ entre Matthew 
Stradlirtgi |)lant. & Peter Stiles ^ def. 
&i Urt adion propttfr certos equos fcolo- 
ratos, Anglke^ pJ^eD l)Otf CS, poft. per 
le dit Matthew vers le dit Peter 4 

Le recitel C3IH John Swale, Of Swale- 
del Cik. ^ Hall in Swale-Dale faft 

\>V tl)t i^tt)er Swale, iiU tttabe "^is 
Hafl: mm ant) Xetament : m 
B3l)tcl), among otl)et: Beanef^i); 

laiaS ti^ifSy viz. Out of the kind love 
and relpetft that I bear unto my much 
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honoured and good friend Mr. Matthew 
Stradlingy gent, I do bequeath unto the 
laid Matthew Stradlingy gent, all my black 
and white horfes. %%t XtftatOC |)at> 

ftjc blaci^ |)otfe0, liijc lQ)l)tte Hotf ejs^, 
ant) Cijc pi^eD Dov(ej$. 

Xj)e ^Debate H^txtlm 
Lc point, tbas, CHUljetljet t>% no tfte 

CatDMatthewStradling (l)0tll1) 

tue of t))e CatD I5eattea. 

^ pi. moi? ttttiDu citte ic pi. 

:^nt) firli: of all it ittvxtt^ n- 
peotent to conllDet: lliliat tiS ttfe 

nature of horfes, atlO alfO Hlftat \% 
t|)t nature of colours ; attO fO tpt at^ 

gumentXbill conCeauentli^ t)tt)toe 
ttfelf tn a tidiofoio iDar, tpat x% 

to fai^, t|)e formal part, auD Uibftan- 
tial part. Horfes avt tl)t fubftantial 

part, 0^ t|)tttg l)equeat|)eo : black 

and white t|)e formal 0^ OtfCttpttbe 

patt* 
Horfe, in a pftpfical fenfe, ootli 

tnipOtt a certain quadrupede or four- 
footed 
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footed animal, which by the apt and re- 
gular difpofition of certain proper and 
convenient parts, is adapted, fitted and 
conftituted for the ufe and need of man. 

Pea, fo ntttK^tv atiD cotiDttciDe 
tbas tf^id antmal concett)eii to be 
to t!)e br})oof ot tl)e commotitbeau 
t\)U innhtv ano otbet^ acti&t of 
parltament l^abe from time to 

ttllte been mabe in favour of horfes. 

iftEdw.vi. £0aftes tl)e ttanf* 
porting of horfes ottt of tfte fttng* 
bont, no ittd a penalty tlian t^e 
forfeiture of 40 1- 

2d and 3d Edward VI. '%iilitS f rOUt 
horfe ftealers tljt benefit Of tljeit 

clergi>* 

And the Statutes of the 27th and 3 2d 

of Hen. VIII. tonbefcenb fo far as 
to tafee care of tl)cir ber^ breed : 
%\^ttt our ibife anceftojts pru* 
bentli> f oref cetng, tliat t^tv coulb 
not better taue care of tljeir otbn 
pofterit^, tl;an br alfo tafting 
care of tbat of tljeir horfes. 

:^nh of fo great elieent are 
horfes in tl)e tvt of tjje common 

S3 \^Nft^ 
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lam, tliat IDl^ett a Knight of the Bath 

commtttetl) an? great atio tmi^ 
mous cttme, Hts pantfl^mettt is 

to l^tlt l^tS Tpurs chopt off with 9 
ckaver, bCtng, aS tliaftec Bradon 
BKll OlliCtUflQs unworthy to ride on a 
horle. 

Littkton, Sea. 3 15. {kith, « tttiasits; 

tn cmnmon malir a itaCt tctnD^ing fb) 
niit a horfe, tQcp Qiait tl^tir Imt one 
alCst, bccaulir, ^th the book, tl^im 

IIXU tU)t (u8et A horfe to be levered, 

:SnottKt atgamcnt of t^ f^ tOU 
vaatmi tt)r lam mabet;) of an ^ode. 

Butasi tt)r gtiat mfktence CemietD 
nitt to He fo nntcti tootling m^ Uk\h 
Santiai patt, horfes, let ns pmt^ to 
t^ fmM 01 orfctiptitie patt> viz. 

ral)at t)o^ ttep are tliat come U)ttlEN 
in tbis 23cautft« 
ccdours are cominonlp of various 

kinds and difierent i<xts; (^nj^lct) white 

ano black ate tQe vosfo trtttmt&i aiiD» 

COnf tttttCntlf comprehend within them all 
other colours whadbever. 

15P a \mmtt tl^m^ of black and 
white horfes, grey or pyed horles may well 

oafs; 
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ant) t^m \>v ti'^^^t ant> leamet men ; 
fo t^t tDe m tvAt maf bs MfleD in 

tt, Neminem oportet ejfe legibus fapientio- 
rem. 

Z^ t^mlm pyed horfes DO WA ttm 

Ibitl^tn tt)e intenDment of tt)e l^equrft, 
fo nett!)eir Oo ti^ep mtt)in t^e Irttev of 

;^ pyed horfe i$ HOt B white horfe, 
n^it^^t iS a pyed a black horfe ; tyfO^ 

tften can pyed horfes come unuet t^e 

XdO^DSl of black and white horfes ? 

2iaeflties(> vs^m cuaom Oatt) atiape* 
eo a certain oeteminate name to anp 
one tDtns, m all oet}tCes> feotmentfiiann 

gtantSl) that certain name ihall be 
made ufe of, and no uncertain circumlo- 
cutory defcriptions fhall be allowed ; foj 

cettamti> is tDe fatt^et of tijij^f;, ano 
tt)e xmvm of fttOice* 

Le refte del argument jeo ne pouvois 
oyer, car jeo fui difturb en mon place. 

%t contt f ntt longement en DouDt* 
De c'ed matter ; et apt:e$ ovano Oelibe^ 
ration m> 
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3liiDsment futt Donne pott¥ le pL 

nifi caufa. 

Motion in arrefl of judgment, (|)0it t|)0 
pycd horfcs were mares ; fttlD tO0]C0UPOtt 
|Ut infpedion was prayed. 

Ct iilt ceo le court advifare vult. 



ME- 
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Now it came to pafs, that I was bom 
in the year of our lord annoDomnii6$^j 
the year wherein our worthy bcncfadiw 
efquirc Bret did add one bell to the ring 
of this pari(h. So that it hath been wittily 
faid, " that one and the fame day did 
♦* give to this ourchurch two rare gifts, its 
" great bell and its clerk. 

Kven when I was at fchool, my miftrcfs 
did ever extol! me above the reft of the 
youth,it i that I had a laudable voice. And 
it was furthermore obfervcd, that I took a 
kindly afFcdion unto that black letter, in 
which our bibles are printed. Yea, often did 
1 excrcife myfelf in finging godly-ballads, 
fuch as the lady and death, the children 
in the wood, and chevy-chace ; and not 
like other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, I 
always adventured to lead the pfalm next 
after mafter William Harris^ my prede- 
ceflbr, who (it muft be confefled to the 
glory of God) was a moft excellent pari(h- 
clerk in that his day. 

Yet be it acknowledged, that at the 
ageof fixtccn I became a company-keeper, 
being led into idle convcrmtion by m^ 

cxtraordi- 
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extraordinary love to ringing; infomuch 
that in a fhort time I was acquainted with 
every fett of bells in the whole country : nei- 
ther could I be prevailed upon to abfent my 
felf from wakes, being called thereunto by 
the harmony of the fteeple. While I was 
in thefe focieties, I gave my felf up to 
unfpiritual paftimcs, fuch as wreftling, 
dancing, and cudgel-playing; fo that I 
often returned to my father's houfe with 
a broken pate. I had my head broken at 
Milton by Thomas Wyat^ as we played a 
bout or two for an hat, that was edged with 
iilver galloon : but in the year following 
I broke the head of Henry Stubbsy and 
obtained a hat not inferior to the former. 
At Teherton I encountered George Cum- 
mins weaver, and behold my head was 
broken a fecond time I at the wake of 
Waybrook I engaged William Simkins 
tanner, when lo, thus was my head brok- 
en a third time, and much blood trick- 
led therefrom. But I adminiftrcd to my 
comfort, faying witliin my felf, ** what 
" man is there, howfoever dextrous in 
" any craft, who is for aye on his guard?" 
A week after I had a bafe-born child laid 

untQ 
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and I hold it mine to warn the publick.of 
a late poem entitled, the Rape of the 
Lock ; which I ihall demonftrate to be of 
this nature. 

It is a common and juft obfervation, 
that, when the meaning of any thing is 
dubious, one can no way better judge of 
the true intent of it, than by confidcring 
who is the author, whaf is his chara<flcr in 
general, and his difpofition in particular. 

Now that the author of this poem is a 
reputed papift, is well known ; and that a 
genius fo capable of doing fervicc to that 
caufc may have been corrupted in the 
courfe of his education by jcfuits or o- 
thcrs, is juftiv very much to be fufpeded ; 
nptwithuanding that Teeming coolnefs and 
moderation, which he has been (perhaps 
artfully) reproached with by thofc of his 
own perfuaflon. They arc fcnfible, that 
this nation is fecurcd by good and whole- 
ibnie laws to prevent all evil pradices of 
the church of /?(?w^; particularly the pub- 
lication of books, that nwy in any fort pro- 
pagate that dodirine : their authors arc 
therefore obliged to couch their defigns 
the deeper ; and though I cannot aver the 

intention 
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intention of this gentleman was direAly to 
ipread pbpifh do^rines, yet it comes to the 
feme point if he touch the government : 
for the court of Rome knows very ^ell, 
that the church at this time is fb firmly 
founded on the ftate, that the only way 
to fhake the one is by attacking the 
other* 

What confirms me in this opinion is 
an accidental difcovery I made of a very 
artful piece of management among his 
popifh friends and abettors, to hide his 
whole defign upon the goVefnment by 
taking all the charaders upon themfelves. 

Upon the day that this poem was pub- 
, lifhed^ it was my fortune to ftep into the 
Cocoa-tree, where a certain gentleman was 
raihng very liberally at the author with a 
pafTion extremely well counterfeited, for 
having (as he faid) refledled upon him in 
the character of Sir Plume. Upon his 
going out, I enquired who he was, and 
they told me he was a roman cathotick 
hnight, 

I was the fame evening at TViirs, and 
faw a circle round another gentleman, 
who was railing in like manner, and fhew- 
[T3] ia% 
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it was my good hap to acquit myfelf to 
the good liking of the whole congregation ^ 
but the Lord forbid I fhould glory therein. 

^e neat chapter contains an account how 
he dif charged the feveral duties of his office^ 
in particular he injifts on the jolhfwing: 

I was determined to reform the mani" 
£>ld corruptions and abufes, which had 
crept into the church. 

Firft, I was efpecially fevere in whip- 
ping forth dogs from the temple, all ex- 
cepting the lap-dog of the good widow 
Hffwardy a fober dog which yelped not, 
nor was there offence in his mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to mo- 
rofenefs, though lore againft my heart, 
unto poor babes in tearing from them 
the half-eaten apples, which they jM-ivily 
munched at church. But verily it pitied 
me, for I remembered the days of my 
youth. 

Thirdly, with the fweat of my own 
hands, I did make plain and fmooth the 
dogs-ears throughout our great bible. 

Fourthly, the pews and benches, which 
were formerly (wept but once in three 

years. 
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years, I caufed eveiy Saturday to be 
fwcpt with a befom and trimmed. 

Fifthly and laftly, I caufed the furplice 
to be neatly darned, waflied, and laid in 
frefh lavender (yea, and ibmetimes to be 
^rinkled with rofe-water) and I had great 
laud and praife from all the neighbouring 
clergy, forafmuch as no parifh kept the 
minifler in cleaner linnen. 

Notwithftanding thefe hispublkk car en ^ 
in the eleventh chapter he informs us, he did 
not negleSi his ufual occupations as a handy- 
craftjman. 

Shoes, faith he, did I make (and, if in- 
treated, mend) with good approbation. 
Faces alfo did I fliave, and I clipped the 
hair. Chirurgery alfo I pracJJiicd in the 
worming of dogs ; but to bleed adventur- 
ed I not, except the poor. Upon this my 
twofold profeflion there paHed among 
men a merry tale, delegable enough to be 
rehearfed: how that being overtaken in 
liquor one Saturday evening, I iliaved 
the prieft with fpanifh blacking for fhoes 
inftead of a wafh-ball, and with lamp- 
black powdered his peruke. But thefe 

T were 
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were fayingsof men, delighting in their 
own conceits more than m the truth. For 
it is well known, that great was my ikill 
in thefe my crafts; yea, I once had the 
honour of trimming Sir Thomas himfelf 
without fetching blood. Furthermore, I 
was fought unto to geld the lady Frances 
her fpaniel, which was wont to go aftray : 
he was called Toby, that is to fay Tobias. 
And thirdly, I was entrufted with a gorge- 
ous pair of (hoes of the faid lady to fet an 
heel-piece thereon ; and I received fuch 
praife therefore, that it was laid all over 
the parifh, I fhould be recommended unto 
the king to mend fhoes for his majefty ; 
whomGpdprefervej amen. 

7h reft of this chapter Ipurpofely omii, 
for it tnufl be owned ^ that 'when hejpeaks 
fit ajhoemaker he is very abfurd. He talks 
of Mofes's pulling off his flraes, tf tanning 
the hides of the bulls of Ba&n, of Simon 
the tanner, etc. and takes up four or fivt 
pages to prove, that when the apoftles wen 
injiruSled to travel without (hoes, thi 
prmft did not §xtind tQ their fucceffors. 

th9 
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7%e next relates how be difiovered a thief 
volth a bible and key^ and experimented 
verfes of the pf alms y that had cured agues. 

f pafs over many other Sy which inform 
us of parifh affairs only^ fu^h as of the 
Jiffcefion, ^curates; a lifi of the weekly 
teJ^ts ; whdit pfalms he chofe on proper oc- 
f<ffi<inV9 ^pd what children were born and 
buriefl: the lafl of which articles he con* 
fJudes thus:' 

That the ftiame of women may not en- 
dure, I fpeak not of baftards; neither 
will I name the mothers, although there- 
by I might delight many grave women of 
^e parim: even her who hath done pen- 
ance in the flieet will I not mention, for- 
afpiuchas the church hath been witnefs of 
her difgrace : let the father, who hath 
made due compofition with the church- 
wardens to conceal his infirmity, refl in 
peace; my pen fhall not bewray him, for 
I alfo have tinned. 

*The next chapter contains what he calls 
a great revolution in the churchy part of 
niihich Itranffribe, 

T 2 ^^^ 
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Now was the long cxpcdcd time arriv- 
ed, when the pfalms of king David 
ihould be hvmned unto the fame tunes, to 
which he played them upon his harp ; (fo 
was I informed by my linging-maftcr, a 
man right cunning in pfalmody.) Now 
was our over abundant quaver and trilling 
done away, and in lieu thereof was in- 
ftitutcd the fol-fa, in fuchguifeas isfung 
in his majefty's chapel. We had London 
fmging mafters fent into every pari(h, like 
unto excifemen ; and I alfo was ordained 
to adjoin my(e\i unto them, though an 
unworthy difciple, in order to inftru^ 
my fellow-parifliioners in this new man- 
ner of worfhip. What though they ac- 
cufed me of humming through the noilril 
as a facbut; yet would I not forego that 
harmony, it having been agreed by the 
worthy parifh-clerks of London ftlll to 
preferve the fame. I tutored the young 
men and maidens to tune their voices as it 
were a pfaltery, and the church on the 
Sunday was nllcd with thefe new halle- 
lujahs. 

Thtn follow full feventy chapter t^ con- 
taining 
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taming an exaSl detail of the law-^fuits of 
the parfon and his parijhioners concerning 
tytheSi and near a hundred pages left blank 
with an earnefi defire that the hiftory 
might be compleatcd by any of his fuccef- 
fors, in whofe time thefe fuits fhould be 
ended. 

The next contains an account of the briefs 
read in the churchy and the fums colleSled 
upon each. For the reparation of nine 
churches, collected at nine feveral times, 
2 X. and 7 d. }. For fifty families ruined 
by fire, i s. 1-. For an inundation, a king 
Charles's groat, given by lady Frances, etc. 

In the next, he laments the difufe of 
wedding-fermons, and celebrates the be- 
nefits arifing from thofe at funerals, con- 
cluding with thefe words: Ah! let not 
the relations of the deceafed grudge the 
fmall expence of an hat-band, a pair of 
gloves, and ten (hillings, for the fatisfac- 
tion they are fure to receive from a piouia 
'divine, that their father, brother, or bofom 
wife, arc certainly in heaven. 

In another, he draws a panegyrick on one 

Mrs* Margaret Wilkins, but, after great 

T 3 encomiunti^ 
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encomiums^ ctmcludes^ thaf ftotwitbflanding 
all, flic was an unprofitable veflel, being 
a barren woman, and never once having 
furnidied God's church widi a chriftening. 

Wejindin another chapter^ bow be was 
much jlaggered in his beliefs anddifiurhe4 
in his conjcience by an Oxford fcbolar^ who 
bad proved to him by logick, that animaU 
mignt have rational, nay, immortal (buls; 
but bow he was again comforted with the 
refleSiiony that if fo, they might be allow- 
ed chriftian burial, and greatly augment 
thefixsofthe parifh. 

In the two following chapters he is over- 
powered with vanity. We are told, how 
be was conftantly admitted to all thefeajls 
arid banquets of the church officers^ and 
thefpeeches be there made for the good of 
the parijh. How he gave hints to young 
clergymen to preach-, but above all how 
he gave a text for the 30/A of January, 
which occaftoned a mofi excellent fermon, 
the merits of which he takes entirely to him- 
felf He gives an account of a conference 
be had with the vicar concerning the ufeof 
texts. Let a preacher (faith he) connder 

the 
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the affembly before whom he preachcth| 
and unto them adapt his text. Mica6 the 
3d and nth afFordeth good matter for 
courtiers and court-fcrving men. " 7hi 
" heckis of the land judgt for rvibard^ and 
" the people thereof judge for hire^ and tki 
" prophets thereof divine for money i ytt 
" will they lean upon the Lordy andfe^y it 
** not the Lord among us?** Were the firft 
minifter to appoint a preacher before the 
houfe of commons, would not he be wife 
to make choice of thefc words ? " give and 
** itfiall he given unto ye,*' Or before the 
lords, " giving no offence that the miniftry 
•* he not blamedy 2 Cor. vi. 3/' Or praifing 
the warm zeal of an adminiftration, " Hoh9 
** maketh his. miniflers a flaming firey pfal. 
" civ. 4.*' We omit many others of hi$ 
texts as too tedious* 

From this period the ftyle of the hook 
fifes extreamly. Before the next chapter 
Huas pafted the effigies of Dr. Sachevercl, 
and 1 found the oppojtte page all on a foam 
with politicks. 

We are now (fays he) arrived at that 
celebrated year, in which the chirrch of 

T 4 En^lani 
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England was tried in the perlbn of Dr. 
Sacheverel. I had ever the intereft of our 
high-church at heart, neither would I at 
any fcafon mingle myfelf in the focictiesof 
fanaticks, whom I from my infancy ab- 
horred more than the heathen or gen- 
tile. It was in thefe days I bethought 
myfelf, that much profit might accrue un- 
to our parifl), and even unto the nation, 
could there be aflembled together a num- 
ber of chofen men of the right fpirit, who 
might argue, refine, and define, upon 
high and great matters. Unto this pur- 
pofe I did inftitute a weekly affembly of 
divers worthy men at the rofe and crown 
alchoufe, over whom myfelf (though un- 
worthy) did prefide. Yea, I did read to 
them the Poft-boy of Mr. Roper, and the 
written letter of Mr. Dyer, upon which 
we communed afterwards among ourfelves. 

Our fociety was compofcd of the fol- 
lowing perfons: Robert Jenkins, farrier; 
j4mos Turner, collar-maker ; George Pil- 
cocks, late excife-man ; Thomas White, 
whecl-wright ; and myfelf. Firft, of the 
firft, Robert J mUns, 

He was a man of bright parts and 

Ihrewd 
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flirewd conceit, for he never fhoed an 
horfc of a whig or a fanatick, but he lam- 
ed him forely. 

Amos Turner^ a worthy perfon, rightly 
efteemed among us for his fufferings, in 
that he had been honoured in the flocks 
for wearing an oaken bough. 

George Pikocks^ a fufFerer alfo j of zeal- 
ous and laudable freedom of fpeech, in- 
fomuch that his occupation had been' 
taken from him. 

Thomas White of good repute likewife, 
for that his uncle by the mother's fide 
had formerly been fervitor at Maudlin- 
collegey where the glorious Sacheverel was 
educated. 

Now were the eyes of all the parifli 
upon thefc our weekly councils. In afhort 
fpace the minifter came among us ; he 
fpake concerning us and our councils to 
a multitude of other minifters at the vifi- 
tation, and they fpake thereof unto the 
minifters at London^ fo that even the 
bifhops heard and marvelled thereat. More- 
over Sir Thomasy member of parliament, 
fpake of the fame unto other members of 
parliament, who {pake thereof unto the 
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Ota of his employment upon the diilblu- 
tion of it : but that fpirit reunites, and 
receives no harm ; to fignify that it came 
to nothing, and his lordfhip had no real 
hurt by it. 

But I muft not conclude this head of the 
charadlcrs without obfcrving, that our au- 
thor has run through every ftage of be- 
ings in fearch of topicks for detra^on. 
As he has charadlerized fbme perfbns un- 
der angels and merty fb he has others under 
animals and things inanimate: he has 
even rcprefented an eminent clergyman 
as a dog^ and a noted writer as a tool. Let 
us examine the former. 

-5/// Shock, who thought Jhejlept too 



long, 
Leapt upi and wall d his miflrefs with bis 

tongue. 
^Twas then, Belinda, if report fay trucy 
Thy eyes fir ft opend on a billet-doux. 

By this pock it is manifeft he has moft 
audacioufly and profanely refleded on 
Dr. Sacheverely who leapt up, that is, in- 
to the pulpit, and awakened Great Bri* 
tain withhb tongue^ that is, with his^* 
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motiy which made fo much noifey and for 
which he has been frequently teamed hy 
others of his enemies as well as by this 
author, a dogi Or perhaps, by his tongue 
may be more literally meant \mfpeech at 
his trial, fince immediately thereupon, our 
author faysj her eyes opened on a billet^ 
doux. Billets-doux, being addrefles to la- 
dies from lovers, may be aptly interpreted 
thofe addrefles of loving fubjedts to her ma-^ 
jefl:yj which enfued that trial. 

The other inftance is at the end of thd 
third cantot, 

■ • » 

Steel did the labours of the gods dejlfoy^ 
And jirike to dufi th' imperial towrs bf 

Troy. 
Steel could the worki of inortal pride con- 

foundy 
And hew triumphal archei to the ground* 

Here he moft impudently attributes the 
demolition of Dunkirk, not to the ptea- 
fure of her majefty, or of her miniAry, 
but to the frequent inftigations of hi^ 
friend Mr* Steel. A very artful pun to 
conceal his wicked Jampoonry! 

[ U ] HaNvw^ 
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Having now coniider'd the general in- 
tent and fcope of the poem, and opened 
the charaders, I (hall next difcover the 
malice which is covered under the epi- 
^es, and particular paf&ges of it. 

The game at ombre is a mydical re- 
prefentation of the late war^ which is lunt- 
ed by his nxs^imsjpades the trump ; fpaide 
in ipaniih flgnitying a fwq-d, and being 
yet ib painted in the cards of that nation, 
to which it is wcU known we owe the c^- 
^al of our cards* In this one. place in- 
deed he has unawares paid a complicoent 
to the queen and her fuccefs in the war ; 
foi Belitda gets the better of the two that 
play againft her, viz, the kings oi France 
and Spain, 

I do not queftion but every particular 
card has its perfon and chara&er afli^ed, 
which,, no doubt, the author has told his 
friends in private; but I fhall only in- 
ftance in the deicription of the dji^race 
tinder which the duke oiMarWorougb then 
foffcred, which is fo apparent in thefe 
vcrfes: 

Ev'n 
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Ev^n mighty pam^ that kings and qutint 

erthfeWy 
And mail) d dtrwn armies in the fights df Iu| 
Sad chance ofnvar I now defiitute of aid ^ 
Falls mdifiinguijh'd 

And that tlie author here had an eye 
to our modem tranfai^ions, is very plainj 
from an unguarded flroke towards th< 
end of this game: 

And noWy as oft infoihe diftem^r*d ftate, 
On one nice trick depends the genralfnU* 

After the conclufion of the war, tha 
publick rejoicings and thdnkfgpvingi af« 
ridiculed in the two follovi^ing lines : 

Tthe nymphy exult ing^ fills withfijoutsthefiy, 
The walls y the woods ^ and long canals reply* 

IhlSmECdiately upoh which there fblloii^ a 
^[i^liciotrs iniinuatidh in the manner' of i 
prophefcf (v^^hith ^^t haVe forrxieJrly 6!y- 
ferVed this feditious writer delights in) that 
the peace fhcmld continue but a' dbi^k 
tiitte, aiid that the day {hduld afttrvs^di 
be curfed, which was then celebrated with 
fo much joy : 

[ U 2 .1 SudaiMv 
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Sudden thefe honours Jhall be fnatcU d a- 

wayy 
And curs d for ever this viSiorious day. 

As the game at ombre is a fatyrical re- 
prelentation of the late war^ fo is the tea- 
table that enflies, of the coundlrtabky and 
its confultations after the peace. By this 
he would hint, that all the advantages we 
have gained by our late extended com- 
merce, are only coffee and tea, or things 
of no greater value. That he thought of 
the trade in this place, appears by the 
paflage, which reprefents the Sylphs par- 
ticularly careful of the rich brocade ; it 
having been a frequent complaint of our 
mercers, that french brocades were im- 
ported in great quantities. I will not lay 
he means thole prcfents of rich gold fluff 
fuitSy which were faid to be made her 
majefty by the king of France, though I 
cannot but lufped that he glances at it. 

Here this author (as well as the fcan- 
dalous jfohn Dunton) reprefents the mi- 
niftry in plain terms tokmg frequent cups. 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repajl', 

for' 
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for it is manifeft he meant fomcthingmore 
than common cofFee, by his calling it 

Coffee, that makes the politician wife ; 
and by telling us, it was this coffee^ that 

Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain 
New ftratagems 

I fhall only further oblerve, that it was 
at this table the lock was cut off; for 
where but at the council board fhould the 
barrier treaty be diflblv'd ? 

The enfuing contentions of the partiei 
upon the lofs of that treaty are defcrib'd 
ill the fquabbles following the rape of the 
lock ; and this he raflily exprefles with- 
out any dilguife, 

All fide in parties 



and here you have a gentleman who finks 
befi'de the chair : a plain allufion to a no- 
ble lord, who loft his chair ofprefident, of 
the council, 

I come next to the bodkin, fp dreadful 
in the hand o( Belinda ; by which he in- 
timates the britifh fceptre, fo rever'd in 
[ U 3 "i "^^ 
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the })4iidqf our late auguil pnncei^. Hjs 
cfwn note upon this place tdls us, he aX^ 
ludes to a fceptre ; and the verfeg are fb 
plain, they need no remark. 

THiefame (his ancient perfonage to deck) 
Her great great grandfire wore about his 

neck 
In three feal rings, which^ after melted 

dcwn^ 
Formd a vajl buckle for his widow sgcnon % 
Her infant grandame swbifile nextitgrew^ 
The bells fbe gingkdt and the whifile blew \ 
^hen in a bodkin gracd her mother s bairsy 
Which long Jbe wore^ and ttow Belinda 

Hvears. 

An open latire upon hereditary r^htl 
The three feal rings plainly allude to the 
three kingdoms. 

Xhefe are the chief pa0age^ in thf; h^t-^ 
tie, by which, as hath before been ia^d, 
h^ means the fquabble of parties. Upon 
this occaiion he could not end Uiic descrip- 
tion without teftifying his malignant joy 
at thoi^ diilentions, from which he fof mai 
the profped^ that ^^/^(hQvld bcdjifapointr. 

€d, 
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ed, and cties out widi triumph^ fts if it 
were already accompli^heici) 

Behold how oft ambitious aims are crofts 
^nd chiefs contend till all the prize is loft* 

The lock at length is tum'd into 2.fiar^ 
or the old barrier-treaty into a new and 
glorious feace. This, no doubt, is what 
the authoTj at the time he printed this 
poem, would have been thougnt to mean; 
in hopes by that compliment to eicape 
the puni/hment for the reft of this piece. 
It puts me in mind of a fellow, who 
concluded a bitter lampoon upon the 

f)rince and court of his days, with thefc 
ines: 

Godfave the htng^ the commons^ and the 

peefSf 
And grant the author long may wear bis 

ears. 

Whatever this author n^y think of 
that peace^ I imagine it the moft extraor- 
dinary ftar^ that ever appear*d in our 
hemii^hcre. A flar, that is to bring us all 
the wealth and gold of die Indies; and 
[ U 4 ] from 
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fifom whofc influence, not Mr. "John Par* 
tridge alone (whofe worthy labours thi$ 
writer fo ungencroufly ridicules) but all 
true Britons, may, with no Icfs authority 
than he, prognofticate the fall of Lefwis in' 
the rcflxaint of the exorbitant power of 
"Prance^ and ^t fate of Rome in the tri- 
umphant condition of the church of Eng- 
land. 

We have now confidcred this poem in 
its political view, wherein we have {hewn, 
that it hath two different walks o{ fatire ; 
the one in the ftory itfelf, which is a ridi- 
cule on the late tranfaSliom in general^ 
the other in the machinery, which is a fa- 
tire on the miniflers of flate in particular, 
I (hall now fticw that the fame poem, 
tgkcn in another light, 'has a tendency to 
popery^ which is fecrctly iniinuated through 
the whole. 

In the firft place, he has convey 'd to us 
the dodrine of guardian angels and pa- 
tron faints in the machinery of his ^y^'i^;^/, 
which being a piece of popifh fuperftition 
that liath been exploded ever unce the 
rwforination, he would revive under this 
difguife. Here are all the particular* 

which 
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which they believe of thofe bemgs, which 
I fhall fum up in a few heads. 

ifi. The fpirits. arc made to concern 
themfelves with all human a£Hons in ge- 
neral. 

idly. A diftind guardian (pirit or pa- 
tron is affign'd to each peifon in particu- 
lar, 

Of thefe am I, moho thyproteSlion dainty 
A watchful fprite—-^ 

^dly. They are made direftly to in- 
ipire dreams, vifions, and revelations. 

Her guardian Sylph prolong d her balmy 

^Twas he hadfummondto herjilent bed 
The morning dream 

^th^. They are made to be flibordi- 
nate in different degrees, fome preflding 
over others. So Ariel has his feveral undcr- 
ofEcers at command, 

Superior by the head was Ariel placed* 

yhly, They arc employ*d in various 

officeS| 
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ttfRott, and each hath hit ofiice ailign^d 
him. 

Some in the fields of pur eft other play ^ 
And bajk and whiten in the blaze of day \ 
Some guide the courfe, etc. 

6thly, He hath given his ffnrits the 
charge of the feveral parts of drefs ; in-« 
timating thereby, that the iaints pre^e 
over the feveral parts oi human Bodies, 
They have one laint to cure the tooth- 
aeh, another the gripes, another the gout, 
and fbof the reA. 

'fhtfiutt' ring fan be Zcphyrctta's care^ 
'The drops to thee^ Brillante, we confign^ etc. 

'jthly. They are reprefented to know 
the thoughts of men: 

^s on the nofegay in her hreaft recUiidy 
jfJe watchd, th* ideas rifing in her mind. 

Bthly, They are made protedors even 
to animal and irrational bongs: 

Ariel himfelf fftall be the guard of ^odi» 

So 
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S^ $£. ^/i^ prcfidfis over hogs, M. 

g$iify, Th9ytret]ia4e patrons of whple 
kingdoms and provinces: 

Of (bffi the fimf th cqr4 off^aftpm vm* 

$p St. Georgt 1% ipt^^ined fey the pa- 
0s to dpfend fyfglandy St, fd^r^?! /r^ 
/-^flf, S^ 7f?iv^f !^pfim etp. Nqw what 
j^ tl^ ponftqueflpe pf ^1 thi^? Bjr gwn^ 
ing ^hat th?y hav^ this ppwfar, w« navift 
bp brought li^pk agaia to *;p<|y to th«m. 

Th? -fW^if^tf is gn artfw r^qpinnafftdg'^ 
tion of the mafsj and pompous ceremo- 
nies of the church of Romg, The unvet/- 
ing of the akary ^'t fiher vafis upon it, 
being rohed In vohite as the priens are. upon 
the chief feftivals, and the head uncovered 
arc manifeft ni^tks of this, 

A heavnly itnage in the glajs afpearsy 
To that Jhe bends'^'-^^ 

plainly denotes image worjhip. 

The godde/sy who is deck'd with trea- 

furesy jeipe^fi and the various offerings of 

the worldy manifeftly alludes to the lady 

of 
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oi Loretto, You have perfumes breath- 
ing fix)m the incenfe pot in the following 
line. 

Afid all Arabia breathes from yonder box» 

The charaifter of Belinda y as we take it 
in this third view, reprefents the popifh 
religion, or the whore ,of Babylon', who 
is defcrib'd in the ftate this malevolent au- 
thor wiftics for, coming forth in all her 
glory upon the Thames^ and overfpread- 
ing the whole nation with ceremonies. 

Not with more glories in th' atherial plain 
Tbefunfirji rifes oer the purple main. 
Than ijfning forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bofom ofthefiher Thames. 

She is drefs'd with a crofs on her breaft, 
the enfign of popery, the adoration of 
which is plainly recommended in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

On her white breajl a fparkling zxoi%fhe 

wore. 
Which jews might kifs, and inf dels adore. 

Next 
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xLy. 

Many men have be^n capable of doing 
a wife mihg, more a cunning thing, but 
very few a generous thing. 

XLVf. 

Since it is reafonable to doubt moft 
things, we fhould moil of all doubt that 
reafon of ours which would demonftrate 
all things. 

XLVU. 

To buy boojcs, as fome do who make 
no \|fc ot them, oply b^aufe they were 
publiihed by an eminent printer; is much 
as if a man fhould buy cloaths that did 
not fit him, only becaufe they were made 
by fqmc famous taylor, 

XLVIII. 

It is as oiFenfive to fpeak wit in a fooPa 
company, as it would be ill manners to 
whilper in it ; he is difpleafed at both for 
the fame reafon, becaufe he is ignorant of 
what is faid. 

XLIX, 

Falfe criticks rail at falfe wits, as quacks 
U 4 and 
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ki the cereiBJoinil p&rt of the rMHiftf^fot'' 
flop. 

VifitsJbaU be paid onfolemn days. 
When mtnirotitwax-lights in bright oritr 
blaze* 

The lunar fphere he mentions, opens 
to us their furgdforyy which is feeii in the 
fbllowitig une : 

Since all things loft on earth are treailir*d 
tl^e* 

It is a popiSi do^irie, that fcafce any* 
perTon quits this wotld, but he muft touch 
at purgatory in his way to heavdn;, and ifi 
is here alio reprefented as the treafurj cS 
the ronti/h church. Nor is it much to be 
^6ai&d at, that the ^ooA (hould he 
purgatory y when a learned divine hath itt 
a late treatife proved thcjun to be hell *. 
I fliall now, before I conclude^ deiire 
the reader to compare this key with thofe 
upon any other pieces, which are fuppos'd^ 
to have been fecrct fatires upon theftate, 

* The Reverend Dr. Swindtn, 

cither 
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ones, becaufe unlike him(elf; fb good 
thoughts, owned by a plagiary, bring him 
inorc fhamethan his own ill ones. When 
a poor thief appears jn rich garments, we 
immediately know they are none of his 
own. 

LIV. 

Human brutes, like other beafts, find 
fnares and poifon in the provifions of life, 
and are allured by their appetites to their 
dcftrudtion, 

LV. 

The moft pofitive men are the moft 
credulous ; fince they moft believe them- 
felves, and advife moft with their felfeft 
flatterer, and worft enemy, their own felf- 
Jove, 

LVI. 

Get your enemies to read your works 
in order to mend them, for your friend i§ 
(o much your fecond-felf, that he will 
judge too like you. 

LVII. 

Women ufe lovers as they do cards; 
they play with them a while, and when 

tha( 
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juft at the meeting of a new parliament* 
I hope a proper authority may be made 
ufeof to bring him to condign punifhment* 
In the mean while I doubt not, if the 
perfbns moft concern*d would out order 
Mr. Bentard Lintot^ the printer and pub- 
lifher of this dangerous piece, to be tak-' 
en into cuftody and examined, many far- 
ther difcoveries might be made both of this 
poet's and abettor's fecret defigns, which 
are doubtlefs of the utmoft importance to 
the government. 
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Lxn. 

Married people, for bemg ib dokly 
united, are but the apcer to part ; at knots 
the harder they are pulled, break the 
iboncr. 

LXIII. 

A family is but too often a common* 
wealth of malignants: what we caU the 
charities and ties of affinity, prove but {o 
many feparateand clafhingintcrefts: the 
ion wiihes the death of tJie father; the 
younger brother that of the elder ; the 
elder repines at the fifters portions ; when 
any of them marry, there are new divifi-» 
ons, and new animoiities. It is but na* 
tural and reafbnable toexped all this, and 
yet we fancy no comfort but in a family. 

LXIV. 

Authors in France feldom fpeak ill of 
each other, but when they have a perfonal 
pique; authors in £;f^/0;id^ feldom ipeak^ 
well of each other, but when they have a 
pcrfonaj fricndfhip. 
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LXV. 

There is nothing wanting to make all 
rational and difinterefted people in tht 
world of one religion, but that they fhould 
talk together every day. 

LXVI. 

Men are grateful, in the fame degree 
that they are refentful. 

LXVII. 

The longer we live, the more we fhall 
be convinced, that it is reafbnable to love 
God, and defpife man, as far as we know 
cither. 

LXVIII. 

That charafter in converfation which 
commonly paiTes for agreeable, is made 
up of civility and falfhood. 

LXIX. 

A fhort and certain way to obtain the 
charader of a reafonable and wife man, is, 
whenever any one tells you his opinion, to 
comply with it. 

LXX. 
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LXX. 

What is generally accepted as virtue in 
women, is very different from what is 
thought fo in men: a very good woman 
would make but a paltry man. 

LXXI. 

Some people are commended for a gid- 
dy kind of good humour, which is as 
much a virtue as drunkennefs. 



I 



LXXII. 

Thofc people only will conftantly troublt 
ou with doing little offices for them, who 
eaft deferve you fliould do them any. 

LXXIII. 

We are fometimes apt to wonder to fee 
thofe people proud, who have done the 
meaneft things ; whereas a confeioufnefs 
of having done poor things, and a fhame 
of hearing of them, often make the com-^ 
pofltion we call pride. 

LXXIV. 

An excufe is worfe and more terrible 
than a lye : for an excufe is a /ye guarded. 
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LXXV* 

Ptiilieislikedmbetgrilib: a little wlii^ 
of it^ and hj fbatches, is vay 2^;roeabIe; 
but when a man Jiolds a whok luiBp df 
it to your nofe^ It is a ftink, and ftnkes 
you down* 

LXXVL 

Ttie general cry it againft uigiatitud^ 
but fine the compfaunt is miP-plaobd, if 
{hould be againft vanity. None but dn-ed 
villains are capable of wilful ingratitude; 
but almdfl every body is capaUe of tbifik- 
ioghe hith dene fiiore than another 4^ 
ferves, while the other thinks he hath rfr* 
ceived lefs than he deferves* 

LXXVIL 

i never knew any man in my Mfi:, who 
oouM not bear aoocber's mis^Dctunfes per* 
fedlyiikeaChiiflian. 

Several explanations of cafuifb, to mtd^ 
tiply the catalogue of fins^ may be called 
cmefidmmts to the /i^ cemmumdments^ 



LXXIX. 

It is obfervable that the ladies frequent 
tragedies more than comedies : the reafon 
may be, that in tragedy their ie^K is deify- 
cd ind adored, in comedy ^xpiafed aad 
ridiculed. 

LXXX. 

The charadler of covetoufnefs is what 
a man generally ficqtiirei more through 
ibcne aigjgardlinefs^ or ill grace, in litde 
MMlincaafidepjiblethings, &nin«xpeiicts 
of ofty cotaCequiHtce* A vtry few pmnatk 
a ylaa^ wouM^afe that man tnF;the feanikl 
or avarice. 

LXXXI. 

SorUe men*s wilt is like a daiklonthom 
which ferves their own turn^ and gddiii 
them their own way : but is never known 
(according to the fcrrpture phrafe) either 
to ftuhc forth before men, or to glorify 
theft* ^thcr in heaven. 

Lxxxn. 

It often happens that thofe are the bed 
people, whofe charaders have been niioft 
injutttd by ilandero's^ as we MfwXtf &id 
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that to be the fweeteft fruit which the hitd$ 
have been pecking at. 

LXXXHL 

The people all running to the capital 
city is like a confluence of all the animal 
jpirits to the heart ; a fymptom that the 
conftitution is in danger. 

LXXXIV. 

The wonder we often exprefs at oui* 
ne^hbours keeping dull oompanv, would 
leflen, if we refleded, that mo(t people 
ieek companions lefs to be talked to, than 
to talk. 

LXXXV. 

Amufement is the happinefs of tho(c 
that cannot think. 

LXXXVI. 

Never ftay dinner for a clergyman, who 
is to make a morning vidt e*er he comes } 
for he will think it his duty to dine with 
any greater man that aiks him. 

LXXXVII. 
A contented man is like^a good tennis- 
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player, who never fatigues and confounds 
himfelf with running eternally after the 
baU, but ftays till it comes to him. 

LXXXVIII. 

Two things are equally unaccountable 
toreafbn, and not the objed of reafoning; 
the wiidom of God, and the madnefs of 
man. 

LXXXIX. 

Many men, prejudiced early in dis-fa- 
vour of mankind by bad maxims, never 
aim at making friendihips ; and while they 
only think of avoiding the evil, mifs of 
the good that would meet them. They 
begin the world knaves, for prevention, 
while others only end fo, after difappoint- 
ment. 

XC. 

No woman ever hates a man for being 
in love with her ; but many a woman 
hates a man for being a friend to her. 

XCI. 

The eye of a critick is often like a mi- 

crofcope, made fo very £ne and nice, that 

Vol. IV. X . it 
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it diic(wers the atoms,, grains, and mi* 
nutcft particles, without ever comprehend^ 
ing the whole, comparing the part^ ot 
feeing all at once the harmony. 

XCII. 

A king may be a tool, athtngof ftraw; 
but if he Terves to frigh^ our enemies, 
and fecure our property, it is well enou^: 
a (care-crow is a thing of ftraw, but it 
prote^ the com. 

xcni. 

The gfcateft things and die moft praife- 
worthy, that can be done for the publick 
good, are not what require great parts, 
tut great honefty : therefore for a king 
lx> make an amiable charader he needs 
only to be a man of common honefty 
well advifed. 

XCIV. 

': Notwithjlanding the common com- 
plaint of the knaray of men in power, I 
nave known no great minifters or men of 
parts in bufinefs fo wicked as their in- 
feriors- th«r fenlc and knowledge pre- 
iervc tlicm from a itindred common ro- 
- * gueriesj 
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gueries, and when they become bad, it is 
generally more from the necefHty of their 
iituation, than from a natural bent to 
evil. 

XCV. 

Whatever may be faid againft a pre- 
miere or fble minifter, the evil of fuch an 
one, in an ablblute government, may 
not be great: for it is poffible, that almoft 
any minifter may be a better man than a 
king born and bred. 

XCVI. 

A man coming to the water-fide is liir- 
rounded by all the crew : every one is of- 
ficious, every one making applications, 
every one offering his fervices ; the whole 
buftle of the place feems to be only for 
him. The fame man going from the water- 
fide, no noife made about him, no crea- 
ture takes notice of him, all let him pafs 
with utter negleftl the pidure of a minif- 
ter when he comes into power, and when 
he goes out. 



FINIS. 
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